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Poland comes a party to the dismemberment of that very \the hatred of slave-masters and the cowardly!But it is so transparently mendacious that the ; millions on both sides of the Atlantic. It ne regard the reconstruction acts (so-called) of Con- The Development of Life. 
3 Poland from which Sobieski had so gallantly is- | assaults of Northern mobs in defense of those | Conperheads themselves about here smile at it as | made Sumnera sun in our political heavens. His! gress as usurpations, and unconstitutional, revo- OTS 


BY A EUROPEAN REPUBLICAN. 


In one of the Boston daily papers, of a recent 
date, appeared a brief but very interesting article 
relating to, and containing a copy of, the will of 
Thaddeus Kosciuseko, the celebrated Polish pa- 
triot. This document is as follows, in the precise 
orthography of the original :— 

I, Thaddeus Kosciuszko, being just in my de- 
parture trom America, do hereby declare and di- 
rect that should I make no other testamentary 
disposition of my property in the United States, 
I hereby authorize my friend Thomas Ji/ferson 
to employ the whole thereof in purchasing Ne- 
groes from among his own or any others, and 
giving them liberty in my name, in giving them 
en education in trades or otherwise, and in hav- 
ing them instructed for their new condition in 
the duties of morality which may make them 
good neighbors, good fathers or moders, husbands 
or vives, and in their duties as citizens, teaching 
them to be defenders of their liberty and country 
and of the good order of society, and in whatso- 
ever may make them happy and useful, and I 
make the said Thomas Jefferson my executor of 
this. T. Kosciuszko. 

bth day of May, 1798. ; 

At a Circuit Court tor Albemarle County, the 
12th day of May, 1819. 

This instrument of writ'ng, purporting to be 
the last will and testimonial of Thaddeus Kos- 
ciuszko, deceased, was produced into court, and 
satistactory propf produced of its being entirely 
written by the said Thaddeus Kosciuszko the 
same is ordered to be recorded, and thereupon, 
Thomas Jefferson, the executor therein named, 
refused to take upon himself the burthen of the 


execution of the said will. Teste. 
Joun Carr, C.C. 


It appears, according to a communication in 
the University Magazine of the University of Vir- 
ginia, which accompanied the first published copy 
of the will, that that document was admitted to 
record on the 12th of May, 1819, in the circuit 
court of Albemarle county, Virginia, it being 
presented by Thomas Jefferson ia person, who, 
however, on account of his advanced age, de- 
clined the trust committed to him by his illustri- 
ous Polish friend, whose death had occurred 
about two years prior to the above date. Inqui- 
ries have been publicly made who was appointed 
to the office of executor in lieu of Mr. Jefferson? 
—whether the will was executed as designed 
and desired by the benevolent testator?—if so, 
what number of slaves were liberated, to whom 
had they belonged, and were they provided for 
subsequent to manumission, as generously and 
nobly commanded by Kosciuszko'—finally, if 
the will was not executed, what became of Kos- 
ciuszko’s property in the United States ? 

Up to this date we have not seen any response 
to these queries, but we hope some one will fol- 
low up the matter by addressing similar inquiries 
to other parties. 

Kosciuszko’s will has been “lying buried and 
forgotten” in the clerk’s office of the circuit court 
of Albemarle “for nearly halfacentury.”” Some- 
thing else has been “lying buried and forgotten”’ 
* along time past. We allude to that sympa- 

> Poland which was manifested some thirty - 
-7o by the people of this country, but 
‘ears has }een superseded by a 
sen*'ment, accompanied by the 

etn the frightful wrongs 

f the Polish people. We 


iM ‘tier - the dark side 
x > alliance 
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ment of Dtate. 

Admiration of Russia, usually expressed by 
base and servile adulation of the Autocrat, is so 
general in this country that it is rare to find a 
man who will acknowledge he has the slightest 
sympathy for Poland, or entertains the least wish 
for her restoration. Yet that her restoration—no 
thanks to republican America!—is as certain in 
the future as the renewed life of Italy is now 
beyond question or fear, we have no doubt. We 
are happy to have found one American who shares 
this belief; one in whose veins flows the warm 
blood of youth, and whose generous sentiments 
of humantty and fraternity have not been stifled 
by the heartless ‘precepts of false teachers and 
lying diplomatists. Included in the late ‘‘Com- 
mencement” exercises at Harvard, was a disser- 
tation on “The Vitality of Poland,” by Pau 
Wentwortu. We have obtained a copy thereof, 
which we enclose. Limited by the University 
rule to eight minutes, the author of the disserta- 
tion was obliged to make it all too brief, and hence, 
no dgubt, omission of that ecastigation of Ameri- 


sued forth to the salvation of herempire. Shame 
on Austria for her ingratitude! Treble shame on 
Austria, Prussia and Russia for partitioning Po- 
land in time of peace, without justice or reason, 
and thus reddening their hands with the blood 
of an innocent and patriotic people! And be it 
said to the eternal praise of Poland that she did 


ers tamely and without astruggle. The robbers 
seized their booty only at an enormous cost of 
blood and treasure. Thé heroism of Puiawski, 
whether fighting for the liberties of his own land 
or falling in mortal combat before the walls of 
Savannah in the war for American independence, 
will ever be cherished as long as the mind 
and heart of man continue to render grateful 
homage to a generous man and a fearless patriot. 
Nor let the name of Thaddeus Kosciuszko be for- 
gotten,—Kosciuszko, the fitting companion of 
Washington. 

The third and last partition deprived the Poles 
of every thing save honor and love of country. 
They thirsted for revenge. The Russian cam- 
paign of Napoleon at the beginning of the pres- 
ent century afforded them an opportunity. And 
|where can you find a more touching instance of 
|devotion to country than that of the Poles, in vol- 
untary exile, in the midst of privations, aband- 
‘oned by all Europe, daily sacrificing their lives 
to Napoleon’s ambition in the vain hope that he 
would some day restore Poland to her former in- 
dependence? 

Behold the same Poles in the insurrection of 
eighteen hundred and thirty-one. They contend 
with almost miraculous vigor against the com- 
bined battalions of Russia and Prussia, till at last 
overpowered by mere force of numbers, they are 
compelled to choose between submission and 
annihilation. ‘They have no mountain fastnesses 
to flee to, no fortifications to afford them shelter. 
Europe stands passive and her cannon are dumb. 
Poland submits. Russia's vengeance pours forth 
like the fires of a volcano. Spies fill the coun- 
try. Death becomes a mercy. Torture, flog- 
ging and exile do a pitiless work. 

Similar though even worse ills have afflicted 
this devoted people from that day to this. In 
1861 you might have seen Russian barbarians 
firing fifteen volleys into an unarmed Polish 
crowd, who only answered the roll of musketry 
with prayers and hymns. 

Brave, generous and afflicted people! 





Having 


yoke of oppression! Poland, once the seat of 
learning, and the honored bulwark of Christen- 
dom against Turks and Tartars, now the mere 
football of despots. Ever ready to do battle for 
another’s banner, yet deceived, betrayed and 
abandoned by the base ingratitude of every 
European nation. Your children, once the proud 
followers of Sobieski and Kosciuszko, now wan- 
der poor and squalid over the blighted plains of 
Poland, or as exiles roam in the dreary solitudes 
of Siberia. Your land is saturated with the 
blood of patriots, your air echoes the groans of 
the dying, and your sky is red with the heat of 
carnage and the fire of battle. Not for you the 
sweets of a happy government; not for you the 
blessed repose of peace; not for you the hum of 
industry and commerce; not for you the freedom 
and independence that we of America enjoy. 
Your citizens proscribed, your property confisca- 
ted, your resources exhausted, your plains cov- 
ered with ruins, still it is in vain that Russia 
attempts to proscribe your history and to eradi- 
cate your language. She might as well try to 
loose the ties of atfection between mother and child 
as to loose the bonds that binds a Pole to Poland. 
Surely such devotion and such patriotism are not 
to go unrewarded. Is it too much to hope that 
the day will come when Poland shall come forth 
from the fires of adversity purified and the bet- 
ter prepared to evter on the full enjoyment of 
her long-coveted and hard-earned freedom ¢ 
Paut WENTWORTH. 





The Bereaved Parent and Guardian 
Angel. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH BY W. W. 
”arent.—Oh, give me back my darling boy ; 
Without him life is drear. 
Angel.—And would you crave him as a toy, 
To leave his sun-lit sphere? 
Parent.—I know ’tis selfish thus to ask, 
But ties of nature goad. 
Angel.—Ah! don’t you recognize the task 
He’d find on earth’s rough road? 
Parent.—And yet, God planted deep within 
This breast, a love so warm— 
Angel.—That was to wean your thoughts from sin, 
And guard your child from harm. 
Parent.—It seems to me an angler’s bait 
Let down from realms above,— 
Angel.—It is e’en so. The keen, barbéd hook 
Was gauged on lines of love. 
Parent.—I still do wish him back again, 
This dreary world to cheer. 
Angel.— Would you transplant him into pain 
From his now angel-sphere ? 
Parent.—For him I think ’tis best to be 
Beyond our cares of life ;— 
Angel.—Indeed, to-morrow’s sun may free 
Yourself from mortal strife. . 





can gro-Muscovite policy and sympathy which 
loudly calls for reprobation and denunciation in 
sud) language of fervor and eloquence as that of 
ou young friend. We trust you will be able to 


fied space fur the dissertation in the Common: | 
wealth, asa mark of encouragement to young men! 
of the stamp of Mr. Wentworth, and as evincing | 
your sympathy with those who believe in, and | 
desire to aid, the inextinguishable “vitality of! 
Poland.” | 
Bosron, August 29, 1868. 
THE VITALITY OF POLAND 

It has been the lot of the Poles for nearly one | 
thousand years to live in the midst of wars, civil 
feuds, and internal anarchy. As early as the be- | 
ginniag of the eleventh century, Boleslas, “ the 
terrible,” led the Poles to victory in Bohemia, 
aud to slaughter in Russia. 

At the accession ot the Jagellons, near the 
close of the fourteenth century, Poland was about 
to enter on her career of greatest’ prosperity. | 
The seeds of progress were sown, and the tounda- 
tion of great deeds laid. Christianity had been 
wtroduced, learping encouraged, laws reformed, | 
a representative government established, and ali 
the institutions of the country imbued with a lib- 
eral spirit. 

Less than two hundred years elapse, and Po- 
hnd, ence known among ber neighbors as the 
home of a gallant people, now stands torth a 
yower—a sovereign light—in the eyes of all Eu- 
rope. Germans, Muscovites, Hungarians, Bohe- 
mans, and Turks, bave all felt the victorious 
tirust of Polish steel, and the unquenchable tary 
o Polish vator. Her authority 1s: respected by 
tventy millions ot people, occupying tie large 
territory comprised within the Dwina and Dme- 
per on the east, the Oder and the Carpathians on 
the west, the Baltic on the north, and the Black 
dea on the souta. She is great,—yreat not alone 
in territory and in war, but also in, JUstice, in iib- 
erty, um literature, and in ail those Characteristics 
tiat distinguish a civilized trom a heathen people. 
But the desumes are never long propitious to Po- 
land. She rises only to tall. She hopes only to 
be cdhsappointed. ‘Though she catches at umes a 
gluupse of the splendor of the noon-day sun, it is 
only that the gloom and horror of the long night 
t: come may seem ali the more heavy tu bear. 
About the middie of the seventeenth century, this 
Proud, ill-fated Land is humbled to the dust. Tar- 
tars, Cossacks, Turks, Russians, and Swedes, rot 
throughout her borders. Foreign, servile, civil 
and religious wars, mutiny, bankruptcy, and an-| 
nilation, stare her in the face. And yet the 
the Pole loves Poland too well to despair. His 
ehergy is inexhaustible, and his warlike genius 
iexUnguishable. Vienna is besieged by three 
4undred thousand of the flower of the Turkish | 
oe Leopoid, the emperor, has forsaken the 

Walis in dismay. Who now is to save Vienna 

from the tury of the ‘Turk? None else than 

John Sobieski and his Poles. He and his Spar- | 

ston ad to rout the Mohammedan host. ‘The | 

ha sake ae betore the turrets of Vienna, and 
¥ is saved. 


ty a . nation. iti 
Niuety years go by; and Maria Theresa be-|* Tcey who endured social and political ostracism, | 


‘and territories of the republic. 


Parent.—Then I should leave my boy behind, 
In this world draped with wo,— 
Angel.—If such, while dying, cross your mind, 
You'll find ’tis hard to go! 
Parent.—You’re right. 
death, 
And if there’s bliss, he’s sure ;— 


He’s passed the gates of 


Angel.—But, had he stayed upon the earth, 
Wo had been as secure. 
Parent.—He’'s gone before, where all must go;* + 
Each day the march is less. 
Angel. —When you these scenes leave here below, 
God and your child you'll bless. 
Parent.—My reason says, kind was the blow 
That showed him worlds of light. 
Angel. —Then crowd your rebel passions low,— 
WHATEVER IS, I8 RIGHT. 


Hon. J. M. Ashley. 

On the 19th inst. the Republican conventign 
of the Tenth Congressional District of Ohio rd- 
nominated this gentleman asa candidate for Con- 
gress, a seat which he has for many years so 
worthily filled. There had been some talk of 


eerereepeeeeny tne wn -Seeereee 


| setting him aside, to make room for some oni 


else; but the good sense of the convention woulil 


not submit to the outrageous conduct of the spoil-_ 


once tasted the sweets of liberty, how galling the - 


who were manacled and dumb, and could not ask | 
for help, were the moral heroes of our great anti- | 
slavery revolution. ‘To them, and to many! 
thousands whose names will never be written on | 
the pages of history, but whose lives were as true, 
sa unselfish, and as consecrated, as any, is the | 
nation indebted for its regenerated constitution, | 
its vindication of the rights of human nature, and 
its solemn pledge for the future impartial admin- 
istration of justice. i 

To me tihiese are the men whose lives are the | 
most beautiful and the most valuable. I admire 
most of all that man who, having adopted ideas 
which he belives to be right, adheres to them 
through good and evil report, and consecrates his 
life to their development. Ido not ask whether | 
he agrees or disagrees with me. I only care to 
know that he follows with fidelity his highest and 
best convictions. | 

I hail any true man asa worthy co-worker in| 
the interests of mankin? who, with the same | 
labor, can cause one additional spear of grass to | 
grow where but one grows now. I welcome any | 
man who, by any invention or contribution to! 
science or art, to literature, or to law, aids in 
elevating, ennobling and bettering the condition | 
of mankind. } 

The world is full of men whose pure and un- | 

selfish lives ennoble and dignity the human race. 
My exemplars are the men who in all ages have | 
lived such lives, whether religious reformers like | 
Luther and Wesley, or philosophers and states- | 
men like Hampden and Sydney, Locke and | 
Bacon, Cobden and Bright, and John Stuart Mill, 
or like our own Washington and Lincoln, Phillips 
and Garrison, Stevens and Sumner, Greeley and | 
Gerrit Smith. To me the only model statesman | 
is he who secures liberty and impartial justice | 
for all, and protects the weak against the strong. 
He is the statesman and the benefactor who aids , 
in educating the ignorant, and in lightening the | 
cares of the toiling millions. Since I became} 
your Representative I have attempted to follow 
the pathway illumined by the footprints of such 
men as I have named. How well I have suc- 
ceeded you inust determine. 
Upon the question of suffrage, I made a speech 
last year to which I wish to call your attention. 
You will find it in the Congressional Globe of 
last December. I stand by the propositions and | 
declarations which I then made, because they are 
the sentiments of my heart. 

Agreeing with the great body of the Republican 
party as to the practicability and necessity of 
universal suffrage, I could never, by my vote, 
consent to the disfranchisement of any person 
competent for the ordinary duties of a citizen, 
except as a punishment for crime. 

Ihold that every adult citizen of the United 
States, and every adult citizen of a civilized 
nation who is naturalized in the United States, 
and not disqualified because non compos, or by 
conviction for crime, ought to have a voice in the 
affairs of his government. In this country our 
fathers proclaimed the logic of the American rev- 
olution when they declared the great funda- 
mental truth, which was then, for the first time, 
recognized among men, “that all governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” Upon this impregnable truth I now | 
stand, as I have ever stood, and plead for the! 
enfranchisement of every citizen capacitated for 
the ordinary duties of life, whether native-born 
or naturalized, white or black. I deinand that all 
shall have the great privilege and self-protecting 
power of the ballot because they are American 
citizens. What I ask for myself and mine I 
demand for the humblest among men. I have, 
therefore, proposed that citizenship and suffrage 
should be uniform throughout the nation; and 
this I am happy to know you have authoritatively 
endorsed. 

Ihold that the government which does not 
secure equal rights for all its citizens, without 
regard to race, nationality or color, is not a just 
government, and is in no sense of the word a 
Democratic or Republican government. 

I say this much, here and now, on the question 
of suffrage because I have been falsely charged 
with attempting to disfranchise American citizens, 
especially the Germans, who have ever been my 
most earnest and consistent friends. J do not 
now, nor have I ever, advocated the establishment of a 
standard for voting inconsistent with the idea of uni- 
versal suffrage. 

I recognize, as the corner-stone of the republic, 
the common-sense and _ the love of justice of her 
toiling millions. Their strong arms and brave 
hearts mustever be her shield of protection and 
defense. As a nation, I know that our future 
greatness, and grandeur, and glory, depend upon 
them. By no act or vote of mine shail any nat- 
ural right or political privilege be taken away 
from any of these, whether native or foreign- 
born, either because they are poor, or because | 
they are ignorant, or because they are black, so! 
long as they recognize their allegiance to our 
constitution, and live in obedience to law, | 
beneath the protecting folds of the banner of the | 
free. | 

With a heart overflowing with gratitude for the | 
repeated manifestations of confidence shown me | 
by the Republican party of the district, 1 again} 
thank you, gentlemen of the convention, for the 
unanimity of this nomination, and for the un- 
qualified endorsement which you have given me. 
In entering upon the important, laborious and | 
responsible canvass before us, I invoke the aid, | 
the guidance, and the protection, of that Provi- 


‘ 





| 


fail; and I again pledge you, and ail the people of | 
this district, that, by the blessing of heaven, the 
standard of Linerty and Union, which you have | 
this day committed to my care and defense, shall 





WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH 
BROOM, 


Children’s eyes are beautiful things, 
Like air sottly struck by angels’ wings. 
Children are like swans on rivers, 
Taking gladly from all givers. 

With daring glee they play, 

As sea birds with the ocean’s spray. 
Their laugh is like the echoing 

Of grotto-fairies whispering! 

They talk and walk, and talk again, 
Tongues and feet without any pain. 
They’re not tir’d, with eyes near clos’d, 


’ ’ ’ ¢ 
Though on mother’s lap compos’d! 





Their rise is like the shadowing 
Of fairy realms awakening. 


iT 


Starting trom sleep they quickly run, 
Like soldiers at the roll ot drum. i 
To them another day's a feast, F 
Ever changing as sprites’ behest. 
When fond mamma's command is heard, 
They tly away like singing-bird. ( 
( 





not allow so worthy and useful a member to re- 
tire to private lite, and he was unanimously noni- 
inated by acclamation. i 
Mr. Ashley has been a bold and untiring ad. | 
vocate of the principles of the Republican party; 
was thorough in his detestation of the apostacy 
of Andrew Jolinson, and tor a long tme bore unt 


flinchingly the brunt of the examinations which 
ultimately Jed to his impeachment. 
earnest in the endeavor to have Congress estab 


He has beeq 


lish universal suffrage, and has introduced meas 
ures to that effect. The convention passed ap 
propriate resolutions, one ot which is as follows :—- 

Resolved, That we cordially approve and re‘ 
commend the adoption of the constitutional 
amendment introduced into Congress, on the 
2th of May last, by our representative, Hon. J; 
M. Ashley, so far as it proposes the election of a 
President by a direct vote of the people. That, | 
we also endorse his proposition to make citizen- 
ship and suffrage uniform through all the States 


Mr. Ashley, after the business had been con- 
cluded, proceeded to deliver an address to a vast 
multitude who had assembled, some extracts of} | 
which we give :— 

To the anti-slavery men and women of the 
United States we owe our political rederption as! | 





To school they go with steps as light 
As lovers’ dance on sunimer’s nigit. 
Return they do with tace a-glow, 


: ‘ : ji 
Peeping at her on slight tip-toe! 


t 


Notes trom Washington. 


BY OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. 


REPETITION OF A HUGE LIE. 

The monstrously audacious falsehood of the 
New York JWortd that Gen. Grant was desirous 
of withdrawing from the field as a candidate for 
the Presidency, and that the Republican National 
Committee would probably notify the delegates of 
the Chicago convention to redssemble and nomi- 
nate another candidate, has been reiterated in the 
copperhead sheets printed here; and that phari- 


only to the Boston workingmen. 
never be deserted or dishonored while in my | lish type’’ of philanthropists (among the males) 


ton. 


enemy of their political freedom. 
ner (like John Bright) does not see as the work- 


rights’’ and equal justice. 
e. ianthropy he has spent a faithful life. 
Christian cause he narrowly escaped being en- 
‘rolled among the martyrs. 
‘ersa Democrat who is for the eight-hours ‘‘an 
angel unawares.” 
on the labor-question with lra Steward ‘‘a devil 
unawares"’? 


because they are pure. 
Northern copperhead. 
of Brick Pomeroy is more worthy of esteem than 


absurd. 

who originally put it in circulation feel their con- 

dition be desperate danto their prospects dark. 
IS ANDY PLAYING "Possum? 


Different opinions are entertained here as to 


what will be Mr. Johnson’s ultimate course re- 
specting the Seymour and Blair ucket. His pre- 
sent policy in reterence to either party in the 
campaign would seem to be that of masterly in- 
But then, as the Indian said, ‘‘white 
And particularly is this 


activity. 
man very onsartin.” 
the case sometimes with the sticklers fur an ex- 
clusively white man’s government, when they 
are strenuously solicitous to carry a point. No 
positive sign of a definite purpose to aid Seymour 
by the executive arm has as yet been publicly 
exhibited. Itis true that it was stated, the other 
evening at the Democratic meeting, which I have 
mentioned elsewhere, that a committee who had 
waited upon him with an invitation to be present 
were assured by him tha he sympathized with 
them, although unable to attend on account of of- 
ficial engagements. This statement, however, be- 
ing manifestly submitted for the purpose of raising 
the spirits of the meeting, shculd perhaps be re- 
ceived with some allowance, or at least with 
some latitude of construction. At any rate, it 
doesn’t seem to have inspired the Democratic 
mind hereabout with very strong hopes of any 
effectual assistance from him in the work before 
them. Still, for aught we can tell, he may be 
keeping dark end lying low till after the time 
contingently set by Congress fur another meeting 
shall have passed by. The New York Jlerald 
said, a few days ago, ‘Get this conditional Septem- 
ber session of Congress out of the way, and then 
the fur will begin to fly’’—meaning, of course, 
that Johnson would then take positive and vigor- 
ous action in favor of the copperhead nominees. 
But it should be duly considered that Bennett, 
the Old Knight of the Black Mail, is probably wait- 
ing to be bought up, now making signs and blear- 
eyed winkings first one way and then the other— 
the price he sets upon himself being so far above his 
market-value in these advanced times that nei- 
ther party is in any haste to purchase. So he 
has of late been feebly oscillating, like the sail 
of a boat which slightly flaps and wavers when 
there is a Jull in the breeze. 

WHY SHOULD JOHNSON CONTEND LONGER? 

For the President to attempt, by a support of 
Seymour, to brace himself up for a renewal of 
the war against the Congressional plan. of recon- 


struction, which is now as good as definitely and_ 


finally settled, would be about as feasible an ef- 
fort to recover an opportunity lost forever as was 
that strange movement of Bonaparte, sv thrilling- 
ly related by Victor Hugo in “Les Miserables,” 
when, as he was borne along in the hurried rout 
of his demoralized and scattered legions, after the 
utter and unutterable defeat at Waterloo, he dis- 
mounted, and, taking his horse’s bridle under his 


‘arm, turned backward, and ‘‘alone, and in the 


gathering night, with bewildered eye,’ com- 
menced walking again toward the ‘field of his dis- 
astrous overthrow!—a ‘‘mighty somnambulist of 
a vanished dream.” It would seem hardly natu- 
ral that Mr. Johnson, at this late day of his offi- 
cial life, when, like that old Jersey physician, of 
advertisement-fame, his ‘sands are fast running 
out,’ should with much zest aid the party which 
ignored him after he had breathed upon it and 
set it again upon its feet. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


Charles Sumner a Philanthropist. 

Epitor or ComMMONWEALTH:—Mr. Ira Stew- 
ard’s letter is not entirely satisfactory to ne; and 
I think it is equally unsatisfactory to many of 
your readers. ‘ihe importance of the subject and 
the occasion induce me to trouble you witha sec- 
ond note, though repugnant to my habit and in- 
clination. 

To say that our friend Wendell Phillips has 
made anti-slavery strong “by advocating eight- 
hours”’ is to bestow poor praise on his resplendent 
genius, and a poor appreciation of the diserimina- 
tion of his hearers. 
have made one friend of anti-slavery through a 
vote fur an eight-hour law. Senators are not 
made the friends of two principles by a vote on one. 

Mr. Steward makes a curious admission. He 





Charles Sumner could not 


}says some workingmen think Sumner ‘‘is but lit- 


dence without whose approving support all must | tle more than an aristocratic philanthropist of 


” 


the best English type.”’ ‘‘An aristocratic philan- 
throphist’? must be ‘‘a new formation,” known 
“The best kng- 


keeping. are Sir Humphrey Cheetham, Hampden, Milton, 
Chitdeen, Marvel, DeFoe, Burke, Join Howard and Rob- 
vatiy jert Owen. If Sumner is a ‘“‘little more” philan- 


BY W. W./|thropic than those grand heroes (I don’t think he 


is—he is merely their equal) the workingmen 


should hail him as one greater than Jefferson, and 
as their sublime friend, advocate and defender, 


without a shade, a spot, a tinge. 
To answer Mr. Steward’s third paragraph as it 


should be would make this an unusually long 
letter. 
If Mr. Steward will carefully study the years 
1819, ’32, ’39, 
he will see no connection between the ten-hour 
factory-act and ‘‘our Yanceys and Slidells.” 
John Bright stuod in relation to the workingmen 
and factory act of England as Charles Sumner 


Icontent myself with a few sentences. 


43, and 1860-3 in English polities, 


lovs to-day in relation to the workingmen of Bos- 
John Bright wanted to give the working- 
nen political power, but opposed the factory-act. 


| The operatives denounced him, as many of them 
| still do in Yorkshire and Lancashire. Richard 


Jastter (who thought workingmen should not 
,08sess political power) advocated the factory-act, 


wanting to cripple the middle-class, because it 
was becoming too strong for the landed interest 


or seemed to be). The workingmen lauded 
Jastter as ‘‘a factory-king,’’ though he was the 


Charles Sum- 


nymen see on the labor-question, but he wants 
hem to be politically powertul, have ‘‘equal 
Fer this noble phi- 
For this 


Mr. Steward consid- 
Is a Republican who differs 
‘*Purest men”’ often do ‘“unaccountable’’ acts, 


A rebei is nobler than a 
The ‘‘red-hot”’ ruffianism 


saical pretender to dignity and gravity, the Na- the cunning of Raymond at the Philadelphia con- 


tional Intelligencer, has day-after-day published ed- 
itorials based upon the implied presumption that 
the ridiculous story might have some foundation 
in fact! 
not even the penumbra of an umbra of truth, in- 
dicates, in anybody who svulely repeats it as a 
fact, as great a degree of depravity as that of the 
scamp who originally manufactured it asa de- 
viee to create distrust among the unsophisticated 
in those States which hold elections next month. 


vention. 
are preferable to the patronizing criticisms of the 
Nation. 
A story so utterly flat and silly, having the doctrines and desires of the Boston working- 
men should more than ever commend him to their 
lifelong esteem. 
virtue. 

the gods. 
and John Brown heroic and loved. : “ 
deared Wendell Phillips and Thad. Stevens to elucidation frum the Democratic platform, ‘‘We 


The dashing antagonisms of the World 
Charles Sumner’s manly opposition to 
Moral courage is a magnificent 
The man who possesses it is worthy of 


It is this quality that made Lovejoy 
It has en- 


‘ 


It is a palpable sign that the partisans 


words (through deeds) have always been 
“Once more unto the beach, dear friends once 
more, 

Or close the wall up with our freemen dead 
Many of us would like to talk with those whose 
| studies and time preclude them from acceding to 
'our wishes. Butthe readers of the Commonwealth 
are a fit audience for Mr. Ira Steward. 
amine all principles, and sympathize with all 
that’s progressive. 

Mr. Steward says:—‘‘Mr. Sumner has no more 
ardent admirers than can be found in the Boston 
| Workingmen’s Institute.” If this be true, why, 
at this time, pass resolutions of indignation against 
him! 


is 





Wiiy seem to play into the hands of Sum- 


“the rights of man’’! Why publicly berate a 
Jriend when his bitter and unscrupulous toes are 
trying to thrust him from his place of usefulness ? 
It they admire Sumner, they have chosen a curi- 
ous manner and inappropriate season. 
ard says:—‘‘We claim the rigtt to denounce any 
blunder he makes.’’ I emphatically deny “the 
right’’ of any person “to denounce” any friend for 
his honest opinions. To duso is to act the part of 
a despot; is to treat friends as foes. I deny ‘‘the 
right” to praise a faithful friend of freedom as a 
“philanthropist,” and ‘‘denounce” him as a 
blunderer in the same letter. I deny ‘“‘the right” 
of nen to pass resolves declaratory of principles in 
which they laud one man and denounce another 
man. I deny ‘‘the right’’ of men ‘‘to denounce’”’ 
honest men without a due regard to ‘‘times and 
seasons.”’ 

“Gentlemen look upon our cause as narrow. 
No wonder, when noble public servants are de- 
nounced when they cannot accept certain opin- 
ions! See how ‘‘narrow’’ workingmen have 
been. They have destroyed property; they have 
persecuted inventors (though trom their own 
ranks); they have deranged social progress by 
“strikes’’; they have prevented women from 
learning trades and working in “shops’’ by their 
sides; they have prevented negroes from working 
with them. On this subject Hlorace Greeley says 
in his “Success in Business” :—‘‘We know the 
fact is deplorably true that the time is scarcely 
yet remote when the laboring class, distinctively 
so called, set its face resolutely against new in- 
ventions—set to work deliberately to destroy la- 


” 


when probably every yard of cloth cost a day’s 
labor as did every bushel of grain.’’ 
ot life is exempt from persons who are ‘‘narrow.” 
Let the kettle cease to call the pan black! 

It is sutlicient for my purpose that Mr. Steward 
admits that Charles Sumner is a “philanthropist 
of the best type.” All I ask is, don't denounce a 
philanthropist. instruct him 
when he knows not, sees not, as you see asd 
know. Teach him in the right season; do not 
thrust a thorn into his side, as though you are his 
enemy. 

This controversy will be of benefit to us all. 
Conducted in the service of truth, with sincerity 
of motive, by friends of progress, it will correct 
errors, dissipate prejudices, deepen thought on 
the labor-question, hasten the day when our peo- 
ple will be Christianized. What we have to do 
with wisdom, zeal and meekness, is, 

‘Learn to labor and to wait.” 
W. W. Broom. 

1397 Broapway, New York. 


Reason, argue, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Little Corporal, for September, is as sweet- 
ly composed as the best of juvenile stories from a 
fond mother’s lips. Chicago, A. L. Sewell. 

The Schoolmate, for September, has stories by 
Horatio Alger, Jr., Mrs. Jane G. Austin, and oth- 
ers, and well maintains its old-time reputation. 
Boston, Joseph H. Allen. 

Merry’s Museum, for September, is unusually 
well put together, there being variety, with con- 
tinued interest, and an adaptation for its readers 
whick amoun’'s to instinct. Miss Alcoit is pre- 
éminently “at home” in presiding over its pages. 
Boston, I. B. Fuller. 

The Galaxy and Putnam, earliest of the Sep- 
tember magazines, are unusually interesting—the 
former having a marked article on cholera, by 
Dr. John C. Peters, and the latter one on the 
identity of Eleaser Williams with Louis XVIL., 
by Rey. Dr. Vinton. 

Messrs. Appleton & Co. have issued The Pirate, 
the thirteenth of their cheap, paper-cover, ‘‘plaid”’ 
Scott’s novels, and Peter Simple, the second of 
their “jolly-sailor’’ edition of Maryatt’s novels. 
For 25 and 40 ets. respectively these volumes can 
be had of Nichols & Noyes of this city. 


We have received through Lee & Shepard the 


lien and his Rivals, by Alexander Dumas, which 
since 1842 has been developing itsel: in the mind 
of the author. It will prove, we think, one of 
the most interesting and poputar of his novels. 
Every Saturday, for Sept. 5th, contains no arti- | 
cle of unusual interest, and none that is not in- 
teresting. Perhaps most Americans will turn 
| first to the essay upon Prescott the historian, 
| translated from tie /tevue des ux Moudis. “The 
| Autograph of Handel’s Messiah’’ will be read by 
the musical, and “Ifow it all Happened”’ by the 
| Inillion. 





} 


| The 30th part of the Gustave Dore illustrated 

Bible has been received from Cassell, Petter & 
| Galpin, the London publishers, by Lee & Shep- 
|ard of this city. It embraces a portion of the 
| 68th Psalm, and the drawings are entitled ‘‘The 
| People mourning over the Ruins of Jerusalem,” | 
| “Esther before the King,” “Baruch,’’ and Daniel 
, contounding the Pricsts of Bel,’”’ and are as orig- 
}inal and marked as any that have preceded. 
| The genius of Dore has added a new interest to 
every line of the text that he illustrates. This 
edition of the Bible wiil long be cherished for its 
beauty. 

We had occasion to notice in the Monthly Re- 

ligious Magazine for July a fine essay on “The 
'Irreligion of Poor Work.’’? The number for the 

current month contains what might be called a 

companion essay on “Monopoly.” In these two 
/ articles two of the most serious defects of mod- 
ern civilization are touched upon sensibly and tem- 
| perately, with feeling, but without passion. Dr. 

Stebbins writes well under the head, “Six Months 
}in Washington,” and Rev. Mr. Tilden on ‘‘The 
| Word of God.’’ The magazine seems to us to 
| deal somewhat timidly and conventionally with 
' theoretical problems; but it brings forth much 
good matter, and merits respect. 

Harper’s Weekly is doing splendid work for the 

| Republican cause both by pen and pencil. The 
| thorough editorials of its conductor give the 





Mr. Nast and others. In the current issue there 
lisa full-page illustration by Mr. Nast, entitled 
‘This isa White Man’s Government,” with the 


They ex: | 


ner's enemies, who are also the eremies of! 


Mr. Stew- | 


bor-saving machinery, and so to act as to more- | 
and-more tirow labor back into the barbaric period | 


No condition | 


| lutionary and void,’ which represents the bru- 
tal Irishman, the Southern leader and the North- 
‘ern capitalist, joining hands in stamping upon 
la prostrate negro-soldier, whose arm encircles 
the national colors. In the background the free 
Southern school and the colored-orphan-asylum 
are seen on fire, with negroes hanging by the 
neck to lamp-pust and tree. The ‘‘Five-Points,’’ 
ithe “Fifth avenue,” and ‘‘The Lost Cause,” in 
| sympathy with rebellion, marchy and revolution, 
-are admirably presented. Another picture 
| represents Seymour as ‘‘Lady Macbeth,” with 
| the ‘damned spot” of the New York riots on her 
jhand, which will not ‘‘out.’’ 


| 


The Atlantic Monthly, for the current month, 
‘has, besides the inevitable stories,—one of which 
/ we have read, and found fair,—several articles of 
‘interest to those who do not read stories alone. 
| “Siberian Exiles,” by Thomas W. Knox, is ex- 
itremely readable; “On the Modern Method of 
| Studying Poisons,” by Dr. S. Weir Mitchel, 
‘ditto; “Sidney and Raleigh” is one of the best 
;of Mr. Whipple’s papers on Elizabethan men and 
‘times; “The Man and Brother,” by J. W. De- 
‘Forest, is the beginning of a series upon the 
freedmen, and a very good beginning; ‘‘Ameri- 
jcan Diplomacy” looks well, but we have found 
i time only to run the eye over it; ‘The Genius of 


| : ig 
| Hawthorne” is a fine, modest, conscientious study 


‘of the subject, not so much striking as winning— 
{a truly graceful piece of criticism. Mr. Bayard 
Taylor tells us how he was not received by Gar- 
| ribdldi, and Mr. C. J. Sprague echoes Buckle in a 
| superficially-logical essay upon “The Impossibil- 
ity of Chance,” by which, according to his own 
‘avowal, he means the impossibility of free-will. 
'To turn Mr. Sprague’s logic topsy-turvey were 
‘an easy task. He is not nearly so wise as he 
| thinks himself; but he writes in a bright way, 
iand is likely, we should say, to be popular. 

The Radical, for September, resembles Nebu- 
|chadnezzar’s image in this respect, that some 
lof it is golden, and some of it brassy at best. 
| And this leads to reflections. It is a misfortune 
lof our country that we have as yet no intellectual 
,consciousness of the nation, rising above, not 
only all sectarianisms and partisanships, but also 
|above the idiosyncrasies or whims of individuals, 
;—a forum of intelligence where only minds meet, 
‘and to enlarge, not to limit and imprison, each 
other. Such American publications, theretore, 
}as attempt to deal with the great problems of 
thought fall, for the most part, into one of two 
|kinds of provincialism: either they represent 
some particular ism of party, sect of clique, or 
| else they represent, on the other hand, the eccen- 
| tricities, the aberrations and insular narrowness 
lof individual opinion. Now, if a man is to be 
limited, it matters little how he is limited. As 
| well be penned up in a sect as boxed up in one’s 
lown temperament, or caged by the accidental pe- 
;Culiarity of one’s individual experience.  In- 
| deed, the sectarian pen has some advantage over 
| the individualistic box; it is the larger of the two 
jand gives play to the sentiment of community, 
which is one of the liberalizing forces. But no 
| sooner among us does any publication assume as 
its ground the broad out-of-doors of modern 
thought than it is at once seized upon as a trum - 
pet to blow through by every man whose only 
recommendation is that he makes a different noise 
from his neighbors. He has an opinion of his 
own; he must he heard. Refused, he denounces 
the publication as untrue to its profession. But 
if one’s opinion be only his own, let him keep it, 
and own it as much as he likes. His dog is his 
own, but that is no reason for setting the crea- 
|ture to bark in print. When Mind speaks, we 
will listen; when it is merely A. or LB., with “an 
| Opinion of his own,”’ that speaks, we may find it 
|a waste of time to listen. Now the editors of the 
| Aadical desire that their magazine should speak 
from above, uttering the voice of culture and lib- 
eral intelligence; but sometimes the vuice comes, 
\if we may judge, not so much from heaven as 
|from a post-hole. ‘They are resolved that no one 
| shall be denied a hearing because he ditfers from 
, his neighbors; but occasionally they seem to have 
adopted the opposite rule—that he must needs 
|have a hearing who differs from his neighbors. 
‘And accordingly their writers, taken collectively, 
are like Samson's foxes, connected only in the 
‘rear, heading to all points of the compass, and 
| with fire between them. 
| The article with which the present number 
| opens is a fine essay on “Pythagoras,’’ which, we 
| are pleased to see, will be continued in the fol- 
lowing number, written by C. D. B. Mills, a 
laborious young scholar, who, if he will keep 
clear of the distractions which devour American 
intellect, and will hold hard to his proper work, 
{cannot fail to make his mark. His essay is a 
really valuable study. The next prose article, on 





Peterson’s copy of The Count of Moret, or Riche-' “Reason and Religion,’’ by George Stearns, is a 


piece of hard, narrow dogmatism. His two main 
points, as set forth by himself, are:—1. ‘That 
religion and reason are antagonistic to each 
other.”? 2. ‘That, as attributes of human na- 


It is on fair type, with paper covers. , ture, reason is essential and rel.giun accidental.’ 


He argues from what he supposes to be the his- 
torical fact that, with the progress of the race, 
reason increases and religion decreases. We do 
not admit the fact; but, suppose it true, his con- 
clusion does not follow. With the advance of 
culture the sense of self diminishes; shall we 
thence argue that self is to disappear from the 
nature of man? Mr. Stearps writes in a manly 
way, but has only ‘an opinion of his own.” 
Next comes a voice from the post-hole: ‘J. 
B. P.” discourses upon “Egoity.’”” The notion 
of soul or spirit is, 80 this gentleman informs us, 
“a plain absurdity.”” The concluding sentence 
is as follows: “This highly improved planet is 
the true heaven of men; perpetual egoity’’—per- 
sistence of life in the race, we suppose he means 
—“is the true everlasting life; identity of a fu- 
ture being with the present is an impossibility; 
identity of human nature with angelic a chimera 
of fancy.”” Now we do not object to a discus- 
sion of the question of immortality or of the real- 
ity of soul; on the contrary, we could welcome 
a statement for or against, if made by a man 
who speaks with the molesty and penetration of 
a superior intelligence. But this popinjay-oracu- 
lar of “J. B. P.”’—this solving of the great prob- 
lems of lite with a snap of the finger—is simply 
not respectable. Who is this that tells us the 
persuasion of all the greatest minds of all time is 
‘a plain absurdity’’* The editors of the Radical 
discredit their magazine and wrong their better 
contributors by giving place to such annoyances. 
He that fills his house with mosquitoes excludes 
good company. They should have a better ear, 
and know the tone of the insect. The other ar- 
ticles in this number are noticeable: John Weth- 
erbee writes brightly in favor of Spiritualism ; 
the editors, under the head of ‘Martin Luther 
and the Reformation,”’ play the iconoclast again ; 


| needed text, if a:y, to the spirited drawings of and there are three poems, together with a trans- 


lation from M. Taine, and an extract from Mr. 
Alcott’s ‘Conversations on the Gospels.’’ 
We have devoted mure space to the Radical 


|in this notice than we propose to do in future, 
' thinking it well to ‘‘speak out” for once. 


A DISCOURSE 

— by — 

; REV. ROBERT COLLYER, OF CHICAGO, 

Preached in the Ho'lis-street Church, Boston, Sunday fore- 
noon, August 30, 1853, 

Psalme 110: 3.—IN THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS FROM THE 
WOMB OF THE MORNING : THOU HAST THE DEW OF THY YouTA.”’ 

I propose to speak to you, this morning, of our 
| Youth—the space that answers to that period in 
| the life of a flower, or a tree, between the shoot 
,and the bloom—from the time when there is only 
}an opening life to the time when the life has 
opened and we know very nearly what is the 
| promise of it. And as ina whole lifetime child- 
hood is the gift of life, youth the preparation, 
manhood the opportunity, and old age the satis- 
| faction, it may be said that childhood has instincts ; 
| yuuth reveals them; manhood ciothes them with 
| power, and old age reaps their harvest—so far as 
we can reap anything in this life and time. In 
childhood, the whole wonder of the new heavens 
and new earth is hidden away. It is then some- 
how as it was with that ark that in our Bible 
bridges the chasm between the old world and the 
new—a very small, frail thing to look at, tossing 
on a wild waste of waters, and only revealing 
what is hidden within it as it can send out a raven 
oradove. But the noblest man is in it, and the 
meanest reptile, together; and God is there with 
them—to make the best of all. In our youth the 
earth is ready; the door of the ark is opened; and 
the pent-up nature, impatient and eager to take 
its true placc, bursts out and begins to follow its 
bent and genius. 

But itis not possible, I think, for uny philosophy 
to tell just where childhood ends and youth begins, 
or where’youth again passes into manhood. I sup- 
pose there is no point, as we should say, at either 
extreme; but as the morning opens into daylight 
from dark, and day rises gradually into noonday, 
so our youth rises out of childhood and passes 
into manhood; each reaching far on into the 
other; possibly with a blending so gradual and 
fine that we are not quite sure which is here or 
absent until we find it out as Paul did, as he says 
“‘When I became a man I put away childish 
things.’’ Indeed, I suppose if we could know 
the truth about it, we should find that this change 
is never effected so much by the span of time as 
by the particular experiences that are sure to come, 
in time, to make the child a youth and the youth 
aman. ‘The young bird was in the nest yester- 
day, but this morning he has tumbled out some- 
how, and now his whole life is another thing. So 
it is with this passage of humanity from the one 
state to the other. Some children never have 
any youth. The necessity to be, not youths, but 
men, is forced upon them at once; perhaps by 
some mighty misfortune; and they spring from 
childhood to a sort of manhood as sometimes, in 
one night, black hair turns grey, and the sun, set- 
oes on a man of twenty-five, rises on a man of 

ty. 

Again, it is possible for our childhood to linger 
with us too long. Visiting one day, our asylum 
for idiots at Jacksonville, in my State, and notic- 
ing, for the first time when I could see so many 
together, how their condition seemed to be in the 
lowest—a dreadtul sort of hindered infancy, run- 
ning up in the more intelligent to a kind of list- 
less and incurious childhood, though they might 
be nearing the edge of man or womanhood, I 
said to the master of the institution, ‘Tell me, 
if you can, what is the innermost quality, or want 
ot quality, in these poor things ;’’ and he instantly 
answered, “The want of application.” ‘Then 
the want of application in anybody,” I said, “you 
would judge to be incipient idiocy, whether they 
are here or outside.’ ‘“That I should judge,” he 
said, ‘‘to be about the truth. It is a broad mat- 
ter. You are not to say a child lacks this quality 
because it will not apply itself to the task you set 
it, or to anything, for long together. What I 
mean is that that vacant nature you observe every- 
where these teachers are trying by their little arts 
to overcome—putting a ball into a cup of the 
same color, and those other things that you see 
they are all at work at—we know if we can in- 
spire Curiosity enough in them just to look at one 
ot these balls steadily, and application enough to 
put the crimson ball into the crimson cup, instead 
of the green, we have made a good point for na- 
ture, and do not despair of the child.” 

But in many a home, I said, childhood is per- 
mitted to linger toolong. Fathers and mothers are 
not anxious to drive away the hindrance to the in- 
coming of youth, with its dangerous advantages. 
They would tain hold on to the child, if they 
can, to the edge of manhood. And sometimes they 
succeed; and then when the great mother Nature 
falls out with the natural mother, as she must, and 
is determined that there shall be a man of some 
sort, the result isa big, bearded baby, with every 
possible disadvantage you can think of. But the 
rule 1s that youth shall open out of childhood 


“In the fair mystery of perpetual life;” 


and though we know little of the period with ex- 
actness, we know the difference when we see it, 
as we do between day-dawn and daylight. The 
child that was with us is a child no longer. In 
the exquisite figure of the text, “from the womb 
of the morning he has the dew of his youth.’’ 
Life has begun to open into a separate meaning, 
and to point to a separate duty. An end has 
come, and a beginning. And now we are to see 
something, between this and manhood, of what 
the Creator means to do in this fresh creation. 

I can remember, in the forge, that the time in 
which the thing we wanted to make was on the 
anvil and at white-heat was, in some sure way, 
the most important time in the whole process. 
Whether we wanted an axe to cut, or a hammer 
to smite, a pick for the laborer, or a chisel for 
the artizan, we got it out handsome and good 
onthe turn of that time or never. No painful 
hammering when the iron was cold was of any 
use to shape the thing; heating it over-and-over 
after the first right heating only damaged the 
fiber and disturbed the welding. When it came 
out at first white from the fire, and iron and steel 
; must be made one; touched delicately if it hap- 
pened to be a little too hot and there was danger 
that it would fly into fragments; brought up a 
little by a quickened power if it was not quite so 
hot as it ought to be—that span of time while 
what we wanted to make was white and plas- 
tic to the hand, was the time to do the essential 
work; as all beside was but secondary and sup- 
plemental. And so it has come to me, as I have 
thought of the whole life of man, that these mo- 
ments in the union of the iron and steel, and the 
formation of that which shall have its good uses 
in the world, answer well to that time between 
childhood and manhood. I call our youth, as the 
period of preparation, soft and plastic from the 
tire of the creation, with all the elements of whats 
we can be folded within the yet-unshapen sphere; 
Our life takes its shape in that time, and dete , 
nines its quality. ‘The iron of nature is weld 4 
linto the steel of principle. The shape is give ,s- 

and then the temper, and then the polish, if the. 
be any; but that is always, of the three thingig,; 
| the least matter for the great and holy uses 9 
jlite. And then the preparation is over. True 
!and strong in the manhood or womanhood that 
| follows, the edge of our life abides the stroke— 
| doing its work, when the period of opportunity 
| comes, taithfully and well; or, too hard and brittle, 
jit snaps and flies; or, too suft and pliant, it turns 
and doubles. It answers the purpose of the mas- 
ke or fails; and wins the “Well done!’”’ or the 
“Woe!” 

In speaking of the particular qualities of this 
itime, and what may de their purpose, I cannot 
itouch one before that which to me underlies 
‘every other—and that is the blessing of the full- 
jness of life, as lite. Life, at any rate, and in a 
| measureless abundance, is the first, best blessing 
of youth—the bounding ball of it—the white 
| fire ot it—the unspeakable energy of it—though 
;it be wild as a March hare; mischievous as a 
/monkey, untameable as a fly, up and down like 
|the mercury in May, or the Lake-s mo- 
| crat and autocrat together—asking questions doc- 
tors in divinity cannot answer, and answering 
| questions they dare not ask. Some things in 
} 














tuis life of ours it is very hard to believe. Only 
in those great moments when faith stoops down, 
and, taking the hand of her timid younger sister, 
leads her into the clearer light, we can manage 
them. And this is one of those hard thin 

this mighty compression of living forces let loose 
into our home in one of these children—forces 
gathering intensity as the childhood opens 
into youtlhi—can possibly be among God’s chief- 
est and choicest blessings. The fathers and 
mothers, 1 fear, are very few and far between 
who will thank God for this in tieir children 
when they kneel down to pray—who will recount 
among their reasons for boundless gratitude this 
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unspeakable gift, in their little ones, of the pri- 
mal forces of energy, curiosity, fearlessness, and 
what, for want of a better word, I would call 
sauciness—the things by which the atmosphere 
ot the home is kept in a continual disturbance, 
and their little world turned upside-down. Or 
that there is one in a thousand, to-day, who does 
not think that the child who is as quiet and do- 
cile as a shepherd’s dog is the pattern of a good 
child that it might be best for Providence always 
to follow, and then the world would go on 
without trouble. Ten times in a day, if there is 
a child like Isaac in the home, its example is 
urged on the Ishmaels as the perfection of good- 
ness. And that it is good, I am not here to deny; 
while I question very seriously whether it is best. 
The experience of life, ever since life began to 
be recorded, shows that these mighty energies, 
if they are well carei for, come to mighty uses. 
It is the white-heat of life—the time to give 
the true shape, and presently the true temper; 
and itis the “good-ready” nature gets for her 
period of preparation. It is never out of power, 
but weakness, that the worst things come. No 
lad ever lied, or did worse, out of his strength, 
but out of his weakness. When the youth is 
farther gone that stormful energy will be sure to 
meet its match. Let it now in every wholesome 
way meet its mates. The grace of God is in it, 
if we have the grace to understand it. Any hint 
of vacancy is far more dreadful, both in what it 
is, and what it hides, than any such intensity. 
There need be no fear of this Bersker-might ex- 
cept as we are not ready to meet it. I have no 
doubt at all that the best men in the West were 
once the worst lads in the East—it this is being 
bad—this wildness in which there is mischief, 
but no meanness. ‘From the womb of the morn- 
ing they have the dew of their youth.” God is 
working in them to will and to do of his good 
leasure, perhaps with a greater purpose than he 
is working in those that never give anybody 
any trouble. I warrant you David terrified his 
poor mother, many-a-time, slinging his stones 
about, and just missing the priest, perhaps, as the 
man went away trom his pastoral call. He 
did not find the nerve to make after the lion and 
the bear through sitting quietly in a corner and 
reading good books. He “was a man of war 
from his youth,” the lives of him say; and 
they say also that he was ‘‘a man after God’s 
own heart;” and I can conceive how he wae both 
—because, while wars are waged, the best man 
that can be found to fight for the best cause in 
any given time, must win that great title. 
’ Let.me not be misunderstood, I beseech you, 
in this first thing I have said of what we may 
well welcome in the opening of the youth. J] 
have seen a quietness that was also intensity and 
fullness of lite:— 

**God’s silence on the outside of the house, 

And those who do not speak too loud within;” 
while yet every word and look is quick with 
life, and the hand, and feet, and heart, all alive 
with love and duty. So, I think, the home must 
have been in Nazareth—in a youth that we fond- 
ly imagine might have made all youth clearer 
had we only been permitted to know about it. 
And such a youth had Pascal, and Newton, and 
many more—a quiet, brooding, holy spirit all 
over and about where they walked and lived. 
And milliens who can never be Newtons or Pas- 
cals can be quiet in their youth—not to their own 
harm, and to the exceeding comfort of their el- 
ders; but we take them always as the model and 
most desirable youth of the world. They are 
lambs of the fleck; while the others are a sort of 
black sheep. But I must say I have a warm 
heart toward Ishmael. I think he was a noble 
fellow; and Esau, too; while Isaac, to me, has a 
touch about him of that quietness which is vacan- 
cy. Iwanta youth to be able to select his own 
wife, and woo her, and win her, and Isaac was 
not able to dothat. Jacob in his youth is alto- 
gether too sharp and keen. No dew ever seems 
to lie on his life out of the womb of the morning. 
Blessed is the youth that has a strong life, and the 
manhood that can welcome it as a good gift of God! 
It is a poor sign, as the shoot opens toward the 
first flowering, if you have totie ittoastick. Na- 
ture meant it to stand like a lighthouse in its 
own sturdy strength. 

Which brings me to say that, as we are not 
to fear but to welcome this fullness and intensity 
of life, as youth opens out of childhood, so, as 
youth passes on and begins to show its shape 
and temper, we are not to fear but to be glad for 
a wholesome and healthy diversity. The whole 
theory of the relation of youth to those that have 
charge of it is that it can be managed, or at any 
rate ought to be, by our educational and other ma. 
chinery—ticketed, catalogued and put in_ its 
place; while the whole history of youth, from 
that ot Christ downward, shows that we can as 
easily manage the constellations. The truth is 
that there isa divine nature within the human 
nature that is bound to find its own expression 
and fulfill its own purpose, in its own way, if we 
will let it; and especially if we will aid it. It 
may be also that this will be best done in the 
way that the anxious father and mother have de- 
termined to be the best, or it may not. That iz 
as God wills. Your Charles F. Barnard once 
told me of a gentleman who, watching a designer 
at work, whose hand, like Brewster's kaleido- 
scope, seemed as if it only needed to turn in or- 
der to make a new and beautifnl figure, said to 
him, “low long have you been at work as a de- 
signer?’’ The man answered, ‘As near as I can 
trace it, the whole race of us have been at it about 
six hundred years.’’ And another gentleman 
tells of being in a company where was a man 
who had a wonderful instinct for likenesses—for 
tracing one soul and life to another, (as in Heral- 
dry men trace a pedigree,) who, being tested on 
a man—a minister—that he had no knowledge of 
at all, said, ‘‘This man is so many generations 
removed from Eliot, the Indian apostle;”’ and it 
was so. Now, if the parents of this designer t ad 
determined that their son should design—should 
learn that art in his youth, as the preparation tor 
his manhood—as those others that their son should 
be a preacher—from these signs it seems probable 
that nature would be well content so to get ex- 
ression; and the youth would fall in with the 
oving care of its elders, and no jar would be felt 
in the machinery. But supposing that the father 

of this designer, seeing that more money was to 
be made on farming, had said, ‘‘I will make the 
lad a farmer,’ and the lad, being strong in him- 
self, and strongly-determined toward his secret 
art, the advantage of which his nature—and I 
say it with pure reverence—God, in his nature, 
could not give up, then the will of one man, who 
has set his heart on a selfish thing for his son, 
would have to battle with the genius of the cen- 
turies and the whole nature of a strong soul; and 
while he might win, it would be simply dreadful 
that he should. So the younger Eliot might 
be put to designing, and traverse the inten- 
tion as certainly that way. Or, in a youth 
there may be that which God will use tor 
his great purposes, and so will carry him, 
clean against even the young man’s own in- 
tention, into a place of which he had uo idea. 
Whittier ought to have been, by nature; a plod- 
ding upland farmer, and a steady member of the 
Friends’ meeting—a man looking on poetry asa 
profane pursuit, and little better than an inven- 
tion of the Wicked One; but, instead of that, he 
writes poems that storm the heart of the nation 
and melt it to the white-heat of a noble devotion, 
or bathe it in tender tears. Emerson, by the 
same test, ought to have been a solid Boston 
preacher, mindful of the traditions of a long an- 
cestry of divines, and minister of King’s Chapel. 
He is—Emerson. Frederick Robertson meant, 
f himself, and all his kin for him, to be a sol- 
jer, and John Stirling a parson ot the Episcopal 
phurch of England. But all these, and ten thou- 
ind more, heard the word, somehow like that 
hich came in the old time, “Arise and depart; 
this is not your rest!’ God, dwelling in their 
re aud lite, said, ‘I want you for another 
pose. I have reserved some better thing for 
you, that the world without you may not be made 
perfect.’ And so, in the face of their kindred, 
and their own determination, their youth had to 
be a preparation for this new manhood. They 


—“‘had relations in the Unseen, and 
Drew the elemental nutriment and heat 
From nature; as earth feels the sun at nights, 
Or as a babe sucks surely in the dark, 
They kept the lite thrust on them, on the outside 
Of the inner lite with all its ample room 
For heart and lungs, tor will and intellect, 
Inviolable by conventions.” 
This is what I meen by that power in the youth 
which will have its Own way, whether the elders 
like it or no—that which we shall not challenge 
in a spirit of unbelief. It is the way nature and 
God together will work out their intention, in 
the new world that is to come in with this new ' 
man, up to the measure of what this one man, 
please God, will have todo. The kingdom, and 
power, and glory, are all to be in this new man 
when we are dead and gone. 

The standing miracle of life to me is that 
the supreme things are always done by those 
that nobody believed in. Neither did his breth- 
ren believe in Grant, I hear. We find the 
youth suddenly at the strange work, and say, 
“My son, why are you here and doing this!” 

he turns and answers, “Wist ye not 
that I must be about my Father’s business?’ 
And then, though we take him home, and put 
him at ours, he will Le about it still, until it may 
come to pass that the purest form that his obedi- 
ence to us can take shall be his disobedience. In 
the work of his hand, in the conclusions of his 
intellect, and the home of his spirit,—in ail three, 
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and if that could ever be expected of our poor 
human nature, be sure that there is more to be 
reverenced in many of those things in which our 
youth differs with us than those in which it agrees. 

And so, as we are not to be afraid of the fullness 
and intensity of life in our youth, or its separate- 
ness from what is older and diverse to it,—are to 
be glad in our youth that it is so, and if we are 
older glad to see it so—we are not to be afraid of 
the life about them—the time and atmosphere in 
which they “ live, and move, and have their be- 
ing,” but to believe that the rest of the powers | 
they possess, and that possess them, being about | 
right, the powers that are about them will be finally | 
brought into obedience to the powers within them, | 
and all things will work together for good. Read. | 
ing, lately, in one of my favorite books, I lighted 

on this passage in a letter to a friend:— The | 
sense of the evils of these times, and to what | 
prospect I am bringing up my children, is over- | 
whelmingly bitter to me.”’ It brought up a pic- 

ture instantly of something I saw in England, 





’65—which, I believe, I have already mentioned 
to some of you. One day, being invited to the 
house of a gentleman who had done yeoman ser- 
vice for us in our war, and who lived not far from 
my own home, I went. The house stands beau- 
tifully, on the most beautiful of the Yorkshire 
rivers, not far from some great factories the gentle- 
man owns and conducts with a wonderful wisdom 
and generosity toward his people, doing every- 
thing a man can do, apparently, to aid their best 
life, and nothing to degrade it. Nothing could be 
more beautiful, either, than the atmosphere of the 
home which I visited. He being away all day, 
the wife told me much that a noble woman could 
tell a stranger from America of the work her hus- 
band had done for us, and his anxiety. They had 
no children of their own, but four children of a 
brother dead, and the mother dead, they tad 
adopted, that were exactly like their own; and 
everything I saw made me feel that here was a 
home as full of human bliss to a woman as a 
home on this earth can be in the love of a noble 
and good man. That good man’s wife was the 
daughter of the man whose prospect in bringing 
up his children “in such times was overwhelm- 
ingly bitter’ to him! The sentence was there in 
the library; for I saw the book. Then there isa 
son of this man, brother to this happy woman, 
whose words, as they get printed on both sides of 
the water, instantly command the attention of the 
most thoughtful every where as among the finest 
and most excellent things that are said; and he 
stands among the foremost English writers, as his 
brother does among the religious men of England. 
But the good man whose fears about the times 
into which he was bringing his children I have 
just quoted, and whose experience with youth 
was us large and good as any man ever had, says 
in the same book:—“ I have usually found that a 
fool goes to evil, but thought and manliness to 
faith and goodness.”” And Frederick Rob- 
ertson, as fearless as he was true-hearted, 
and deep in his wisdom because he was 
both, said in one of his great addresses about 
our faith: —‘‘ The first use a man makes of any 
power given to him is a bad one. He uses a 
flail to the injury of his own head, and of those 
that stand around him. The first time a child 
has a sharp-edged tool he cuts his fingers.’’ So 
it is the law of our humanity, he cnes, thata 
man must know both good and evil, and he must 
know good through evil; and no man ever pro- 
gressed to greatness and goodness but through 
great mistakes. And Herbert Spencer says :— 
“Remember always, that the aim of all educa- 
tion is to produce a self-governing being, not a 
being who shall be governed by others.”’ And 
eo, | remember the old peasant used always to 
tell us, as we began to use the sickle, that we 
should never learn to shear well until we cut our 
fingers. When a strict Churchman reproved 
Saint Thomas a-Becket for eating the breast of a 
pheasant as if he liked it, the archbishop, as he 
was then, cried out, ‘‘My dear brother, one man 
may practice gluttony on horse-beans, while 
another may enjoy the breast of a pheasant like 
a temperate man.” I tell you, all this effort at 
seclusion from life, and ignorance about it in our 
youth, is dangerous—far more dangerous, I be- 
lieve, than fearlessly to trust the youth to the 
tide. We must learn to use the flail and the 
edge-tool sometime, and to restrain the appetite, 
and be shaped toward our manhood. And that 
is the time to learn. There is danger—not a 
doubt of it!—and trouble; and we cannot keep 
the dew of their youth on them forever. Little 
Barbara Leuthwaite, that ‘‘child of beauty rare,” 
married an innkeeper’s son near Rhydal Water, 
and then was left a widow, and kept the inn her- 
self, and grew stout, and came to havea loud 
voice, and to hurry up the maids and men when 
they were lagging, and look sharp after her bills. 
Somebody saw her doing it, and told. But I 
have never doubted, since I read the sad story, 
whether the little maiden was not immensely 
more useful than if she had grown into a shep- 
herdess and gone piping down the world 
“Drink, pretty creature, drink.’’ 

It is very good that she was once put in a poem. 
We love it torever; Lut she served her genera- 
tion, too, in serving all the hungry guests that 
ever went flocking to see the scenes of ‘‘The 
Excursion.” 

For this only, and finally, is what all wise el- 
ders shall pray, and work, and weep, if it need 
be, to see, and all youth by all means to feel: 
that through all their mistakes and wildnesses 
there shall be a steady aim at a noble life as the 
result when the period of preparation shall have 
passed into that of opportunity. Never to doubt 
but sin will bring its retribution as certainly as 
when I strike my own head with the flaii, or cut 
my own hand with the knife; or that as my 
errors grow upon me, if it be so, 1am damaging 
and destroying the whole hope of my manhvod 
—but never doubting, either, that the ever-blessed 
God, the Infinite Goodness and Mercy and Pity, 
as the father stood to receive and welcome his pro- 
digal, will receive and welcome me if I will come to 
him! Never to doubt but that this period, in which 
I am passing from childhood to manhood, is indeed 
“the accepted time, the day of salvation.” “I 
learned very little after I was eighteen,” Johnson 
said to Boswell; ‘‘ nearly everything before.” 
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A New Volume !—The Seventh. t with the slaves of rebels who had been previous- 


With th 


The pastj year has been the most prosperous of the paper's 


issue we have the plea ure of presenting our ly returned to their masters :— 
readers wit’ the initial uumber of the Seventh Volume of 
Tax COMMGNWEALTH. 


“All slaves at Fort Donelson at the time of its” 


existence, pnd we return appreciative thanks to all our pat- 


occupation, that have been used by the enemy in | 
building fortifications, or in any manner hostile 


rons—subseribers and advertisers alike—that they have | +, the yovernment, will be employed by the Quarter- 


which now redound solely to his credit fer sagac- | tween the United States and the kingdom of Prus- 
ity and are a portion of his personal strength. | sia, not with the person now claiming the deliv- 
Thus, upon the capture of Fort Donelson, in Feb- ery of certain persons, who is the executive head 
ruary, 1862, he settled the question of what to do , of the North-German Union. 

2. The question is here upon a certain class of | 


transgressions of the law, which do not belong to 
common crimes, but form a particular class of trans- 


capture, and all slaves within the line of military | gressions against which there are always special 


treaties required for mutual aid among the States. 
3. The question is here upon extending this 








end we send each of our subscribers a pamphlet | through the streets, accompanied by martial bands, 
Commonwealth-E-xt:a, which we trust they will | whose stirring strains drew along their line of 
circulate freely ; and if not sufficient for the pur- | march the most promiscuous throngs of all shades 
| pose we will send cthers, upon application. of complexion, all seemingly in the enjoyment 
Pema of the most democratic equality. 
APT RETORT BY A TEMPERANCE ORATOR. 

Last evening, as Mr. George Savage, an old 

resident of the city, who keeps an extensive hard- 


Mr. CoLtrer’s Sermons.—The Commonwealth 
is not much given, it must be acknowledged, to 
printing sermons; but it can be pardoned for this 
weakness when it offers so sensible and forcible 


compositions as those of Rev. Robert Collyer, of 
Chicago—the third of the four which he has 


ware store on Pennsylvania avenue, andhas for 
years been a devoted advocate of total abstinence, 





was speaking on temperance to a promiscuous 
out-of-door gathering, on the avenue, a-passer-by, 


made it so 

We hoped with this volume to put the subscription price 
at the rate before the war, so a8 to increase our circulation 
and influence; but the continued high price of labor and all 
the materidls entering into the making of a newspaper pre- 
vents. We shall approximate the cost to city and country 
sub-criber}, however, by reducing the mad price to $2.50, 
while the dity price remains at $3.00, as we prepay the 


master’s Department for the benefit of the govern-| measure to the subjects of states with which no hed in B 

of EES Sag ‘ited | i ._| preached i i ~ ee ee 
wei — ores — no circumstances be permitted | such treaty has been concluded, by which certain- | Mm : Boston, = his present visit, being 
‘o return to their masters. ee ‘ s é : : ziven in this issue. Th ining discours A 

: ie ee 1. ly the liberty, according to circumstances even | 4 ae ne remaining discourse, | who had paused a moment to listen, and was ap- 

Congress did not reach this point till July fol- he lif, of tt : Rae _, | on “Waiting and Working,” Mr. Collyer desires i : 
é : é the life, of those concerned is put in jeopardy ; ‘ oe : esites | parently displeased at something that was said 
lowing. In August of the same year Grant ear i : | again to use, and therefore we refrained from | . j - : 

Anise essings which our Declaration of Independence | “°C ed rout) apout lager-beer, in connection with a reference 
made a step forward in this path, as follows:— =| oe ee : i | printing it. Next week we shall cive his admi- f : 
“Raslis daca ual bi eniloeed a4: ldbocers| enumerates among tbe inalienable rights of all rable Pastel tilt die Wee ~ |to the Schutzenfest, irreverently and petulantly 

sf 4 men, to the protection of which the North Amer- | : ab discourse of last Sunday after- | exclaimed, ‘For Christ’s sake, do stop!’ To 











when I went there two years ago—the spring of | | 


delivery of city papers, when by carrier, at the rate of a 
cent per cdpy, or 52 cents peryear. Our subscription rates, 
t volume, will be,— 





labor assiduously to make THE COMMONWEALTH 
Of one thing 


qualities its acknowledged good-nature, candor, 
v,and allthe other editorial virtues. it will be 
surprising, indeed, if ali who peruse it do not pronounce 
Tue ComMonweaLta ‘a model newspaper’! 





ho Shall be Governor ? 

We afe not going to take up the ‘strain of cer- 
tain Republicans who predict all sorts of immedi- 
ate evil results from the nomination of Dr. Lor- 
ing as a! candidate for Governor by the Republi- 
can Convention, including the election of Jack 
Adams,, the defeat of Charles Sumner, the loss of 
the 3d and 4th Congressional Districts, and the 
contin demoralization of the Legislature by 
the ascendency of the mongrel element so preva- 
lent in the last Senate and House. The Republi- 
can party of 1868 is strong enough to take care 
of itself and of all these things. But that is no 
reason;why it should tempt defeat in 1869, and 
for a succession of years thereafter, by doing what 
even the warmest friends of Dr. Loring, if they 
will stép to think, will admut to be an imprudent 
thing.’ The Republican party of Massac’:usetts 
has geherally put up its strongest man for Gov- 
ernor. It has been careful to do this even in its 
best and most prosperous days. There was not 
a year from 1860 to 1867 when, if it had seen fit 
to do sy, it could not safely have disregarded the 
doctrine of expediency ; yet for the first five years, 
beginning in 1860, Gov. Andrew was not more 
surely the best than he was the strongest candi- 
date we had; and when he retired Gov. Bullock 
was nominated with universal consent. Now, 
when under an unusual stimulus the Democratic 
party has raised itself into a position of considera- 
ble strength, casting 70,000 votes last year, and 
by that very respectable (in one sense, if disre- 
spectable in another) vote has made itself an op- 
ponent not altogether contemptible, it seems to be 
considered in some quarters a good time to put 
up our weakest candidate, and see if we cannot in 
that way approach a little nearer to that condition 
of politics which makes some of the neighboring 
States such exciting fields of labor about election 
time. We dissent from this policy. If Dr. Lor- 
ing were a much abier man, a much safer guide, a 
much older soldier in the Republican party, than 
he is, we should deem it the part of prudence to 
refrain from nominating him, in the present con- 
dition of politics, and with his political record 
fresh as it now is in the memory of the people o! 
the State. 

The contest of 1868 is acknowledged to 
be substantially the contest of 1864 and of 
1860 renewed. It is the fight between the loyal 
and the rebel elements. We have to contest it 
on that ground, for it is the strongest as it is the 
truest ground. We are to persuade the people 
that Horatio Seymour, disloyal first and last, 
and Frank Blair, loyal during the war but now 
in full affiliation with the rebels, are the represen- 
tatives of the beaten rebellion trying again to 
recover their power inthis country. The issue is 
a very clear one in most respects and nearly 
everywhere. We should like to ask the friends 
of Dr. Loring, and we do so with no feeling of 
personal hostility to him, but with the kindest 
feelings,—we should like to ask them what sort 
of headway they expect to make, or expect us to 
make, with a candidate who up to within ninety 
days of the second election of Mr. Lincoln was 
occupying the precise condition of Horatio Sey- 
mour, except that he had no official position 
through which he could manifest his hostility to 
the Republican cause !—especially against a can- 
didate who was during this period a Republican, 
and who, although now a renegade and a copper- 
head, has no record of disloyalty during the war 
to encumber him in this race? We aflirm that the 
Republicans of Massachusetts cannot afford to 
place themselves in such a dangerous position. 
We cannot afford thus to be put upon the defen- 
sive for the next two months, to have our stump- 
speakers kept at home defending Dr. Loring’s 
record, and toiling night and day to remedy the 

















Look | 


blunders of their own nominating convention, 


in the Quartermaster’s, Subsistence ani Engi- 
neer’s Departments, and wherever by such employ- | 
ment a soldier may be saved to the ranks.”’ | 
In the same order Grant sulved the following | 
incidental question: — 

“Citizens within the reach of any military eta- | 
tion, known to be disloyal and dangerous, may be 
ordered away or arrested, and their crops and | 
stocks taken for the benefit of the government | 
or the use of the army.” | 


still in advance of the majority of the people, 
Gen. Grant ‘ssued the following remarkable or- 
der, April, 1¢63:— 


afford all facilities for the completion of the negro 
regiments now organizing in this department. .. . 
It is expected hat all commanders will especially 
exert themselves in carrying out the policy of the 
administration, not only in organizing colored reqi- 
ments and rendering them efficient, but also in remov- 
iny prejudice against them.” 

This policy was vigorously followed up, as the 
world knows, with the most successful results. 
And thus it happened that in the summer of 1863, 
while Governor Seymour was trying to intimi- 
date the government from prosecuting what he 
called the tyranny of the draft, and was expatiat- 
ing upon the oppression of the South and the 
unconstitutional abolition of its property in man, 
Gen. Grant was cherishing the just and elevated 
views embodied in the following letter:— 

“Vickspura, Miss., August 30, 1863. 

Dear Sir:—The people need not quarrel over 
the institution of slavery. What Vice-President 
Stephens acknow edges as the corner-stone of the 
Confederacy is already knocked out. Slavery is 
alreidy dead, and cannot be resurrected. It 
would take a standing army to maintain slavery 
in the South if we were to make peace to-day, 
guaranteeing to the South all their former privi- 
leges. I never was an abolitionist—not even 
what could be called anti-slavery—but I try to 
judge fairly and honestly, and it became patent 
tu my mind early in the rebellion that the North 
and South could never live in peace with each 
other except as one nation, and that without sla- 
very. : 
lished, { would not, therefore, be willing to see 
any settlement until this question is settled. 

Your sincere friend, U.S. Grant. 

For a man not trained in the school of anti- 
slavery agitation, we doubt if Gen. Grant can be 
excelled for pertinent and timely exposition of 
the ideas on which the great revolution in Amer- 


ica has.taken place. 





How the Chief-Justice Was Not 
Nominated. 

A chapter of the secret history of the New 
York Democratic Convention has been published 
in the form of a speech by Col. William Brown, 
a delegate to said convention, which was deliv- 
ered at Frankfort, Ky., a few days since. The 
chief purpose of the speech is to develop the cir- 
cumstances which made Chase a candidate, the 
motives which controlled him, and the assurances 
he had for support from the Democratic party. 
Mr. Chase, he informs us, was nominated by the 
progressive faction of the Democratic party, in 
conjunction with conservative Republicans, who 
believed in the prestige of the Democratic name, 
and hoped to redeem that party on a progressive 
platform, recognizing the present condition of af- 
fairs and accepting his views of equal rights. 
He also tells us that Mr. Seymour was a party to 
this movement. But it was defeated by the ac- 


“‘Corps, division and post commandants will | 


As anxious as I am to see peace estab- | 


ican Union is specially bound. 
From tiese considerations alone we should be 


inclined to declare the decision of the commis- | 


sioner, who refused the demand of the Prussian 
North-German ambassador, substantially correct, 
and its reversal by the President substantially in- 
correct. 

But another view of this decision, and one 


it. Regarded from this standpoint, the President 
had no constitutional right whatever to make the 
decision; but, rather, it embodies, in fact, another 
intringement by the executive power upon the 
constitutional authority of Congress, or at least 
upon one branch of it. As mentioned before, 
this decision could only be reached by way of the 
interpretation of a state treaty; and, moreover, this 
state treaty was one concluded with other stipula- 
tors, and the interpretation an extending one, touch- 
ing the inalienable rights of subjects of foreign 
| states! Who, in all the world, gave the Presi- 
| dent of the United States the right to undertake 
such an interpretation of a state treaty, and, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of “tel est man plaisir,” 
take the life and liberty of human beings into his 
hands !—which evidently no more belongs to his 
constitutional duties and rights than to sce un- 
doubted state treaties executed. In vain do we 
look in the constitution (Art. II.) for any such 
power given to the executive of the United States. 
But we find there, (par. 2, sec. 2,) very plainly, 
‘*He shall have power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur.” 
That the treaty of 1828, with the king of Prussia, 





| 


of the constitution, we may regard as certain 
without further proof. But where is the consti- 
tutional power of the President to extend, with 
|non-regard of this provision, the questionable 
| treaty to other states, with which it was not con- 
| cluded, without the consent of the Senate? That 
the conclusion of state treaties is no executive 
measure, but the business of the national legislature, 
is clear beyond a doubt by that paragraph of the 
| constitution. Whatever is applicable to the con- 
clusion of such treaties is, according to universally 
adopted principles, also applicable to the authentic 
interpretation of the same, and, undoubtedly, still 
more to their extension to non-stipulators. 

The decision of the United States commissioner 
in the ‘‘Niobe” matter was, therefore, formally, a 
| correct one, and if the President did not agree 
with it, he could only, according to the constitu- 
, tion, bring the question before the Senate, not 
/ settle it himself against the conclusion of the 
|commissioner. Thus we have again before us a 

new infringement of Mr. Johnson’s upon the con- 

| 8titutional rights of Congress, for which we hope 
the Senate will call him to account—an account 
| against which he cannot protect himself by the 
advice of his Cabinet, mentioned in the report 
above, since this does not consist of responsible 
ministers, but is responsible to the President him- 
self, and to Congress direct. 








Mr. Fessenden at Portland. 
Since our last Mr. Fessenden has spoken toa 
| full hall in Portland on the financial and recon- 
| struction questions. His effort had wit, ability 





was concluded in accordance with this provision | 


noon upon the Woman question, and advise those | 
who want copies to apply early—or, what is bet- | 
| ter, subscribe for the paper, and get all its good | 


which the temperance-speaker replied, “No, my 
friend; for Christ’s sake, [ shall go on !”’ 
| things in regular succession! J prt pyrgats piss pas cushy aay 
viel ; onah D. Hoover, of this city, who was Mar- 
Tue Stace.—The scope of the purpose of the | Shal for the District of Columbia under Frank 
Commonwealth is not limited to the single idea of Pierce’s administration, and made a fortune out 
| polities. It embraces every subject which has a of the office, erecting here during his term the 
| popular interest, and aims to place before its | fine mansion now the residence of Senator Mor- 





Continuing his progress on the great problem, | More important for America, is the forma/ side of | readers ‘he most reliable information in each of | $40, has recently visited the D. mocratic candi- 


| the varied departments of journalism—literature, | date for the Presidency, at his country residence 
| art-matters, general news, &c. Thus, in com- in New York State, of which he gives an extend: 
| P age ar 
| tuture—without relaxing our efforts in the causes | "6S Of this city, of which paper he is in part pro- 

whose advocacy called our paper into being— | prietor. He saw, over Seymour's door, the head, 
to devote a larger measure of care and attention | @tlers, and hoofs of a moose, said to have been 
shot by Horatio himself, who, in the late interview, 


liance with frequent requests, it is our design in | ed account ina late number of the Evening Ex- 


} : 
| to our local drama, which seems now to be in a 


| more flourishing condition, perhaps, than ever. | 48 especially sweet and gracious on Andrew 
| That the drama is a most important institution | J°hnson, lauding him to the skies as the “ pre- 
| requires no proof. and that it affords the keenest , S°™¥e? of the constitution,” &c. To extract this 
enjoyment toa large portion of the community sweetness from Seymour is surmised to have 
is shown by the crowds which nightly frequent | bee? the chief object of Hoover's visit, as Andy, 
the variogs edilises dedicated to ite wees. having heard that the distinguished New Yorker 
= is at one time expressed himselt in favor of his im- 
Massacnusetts Democratic ConvENTION.— | peachment and removal, has been grouty towards 
This body met in Boston Wednesday, and was | him, and disinclined to use the federal patronage 
presided over by Henry W. Paine. Cheers for]in his behalf. The Seymourites feel sadly the 
Seymour and a row—the principal features of a/ need of said patronage, and hence their mis- 
Democratic conclave—were indulged in. Mr. | gionary effort to effect a reconciliation! I can’t 
Moses Bates sneered at Mr. Aspinwall, of Brook-' help thinking that Horatio will have a vision of 
line, as a new comer among the Democrats, and, another kind of a hoof avout his door early in 
the latter replied that he admitted that he was | November! 
nota member of the Democratic party as long | PORTRAITS OF EX PRESIDENTS. 
agoas 1851, when Mr. Bates and his party helped | The portraits of the ex-Presidents Van Buren, 
to elect Charles Sumner to Congress, neither did | Tyler, Polk, Fillmore, and Pierce, alluded to by 
he cover himself with cotton under Butler in | an “ ex-Washingtonian,’’ in your last paper, are 
| New Orleans. The ticket nominated is as fol-| all now suspended upon the walls of the large 
lows:—For Governor, Johan Quincy Adams of | hall, or ante-room, of the White-House, having 
| Quincy; Lieutenant-Governor, Reuben Noble, of! been placed there some time after the commence 
| Westfield; Secretary of State, Charles Brimble- ; ment of Johnson’s occupancy. LEVERETT. 
comb of Westfield; Treasurer, Henry Arnold, of 
Adams; Auditor, A. F. Devereaux, of Salem; 
Attorney-General, William C. Endicott, of Sa- 
lem. Hon. J. G. Abbott, ex-Free-Soiler, made The promised Republican majority in Maine 
the principal speech, marked by slurs of Senator | now stands at 25,000 at least. é 
Sumner. The resolutions of Edward Avery have 
a delirium tremens ot rhetoric. 











— —— 


‘BRIEF NOTES. 


Too bad—Senator Fowler's support of Grant! 
Nothing but Grant’s popularity could sand Buch 
a strain. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasuincton, Sept. 1, 1868. 
ROSECRANS AT GREENBRIAR SPRINGS. 
I fancy that those Republican Senators who 


voted tor the confirmation of Gen. Rosecrans as 


Misiees ea: Manel ; feel like biti Had we not been a Massachusetts man wo 
$s >) ™ : v » 2 | - 

Besaysersae ee ee een Ke ONS | should liked to have been a Vermonter on Wednes- 

their lips whenever they think of him. Lis re- | 


| a, : iia Bices ae Sa 
cent pilgrimage to the Greenbriar White-Sulphur — Pen ot ee ce ee eee 
Springs, in Virginia, to perform toadyish genu- : : 

flexions at the shrine of departed rebeldom, if it Mr. Loring Mooay . “Plain Statement to Hc 
was undertaken entirely at his own suggestion, | °°" Democrats” is one of the most effective sae 
was an act so conceitedly officious that it wears | ™°Mt 4s well. Send to the Republican Head- 
an aspect of the ludicrous, and may be regarded Quarters for a copy. 
as about equal to some of the consequential ad- 
ventures of that collapsed gas-bag on legs, George 
Francis Train. If he acted as the instrument of | 
others, in an intrigue to attempt to compass the 
defeat of the party of justice and equal rights, and 


Messrs. Spencer, Vila & Co. have some new 
investments that are deserving of attention from 
capitalists. 

“If any man hauls down the American flag, 
shoot him on the spot!” said the patriotic Dix. 
And of course he goes for Grant. 








Ilow the South would fare under Seymour and 
Blair is shown by the action of the Democratic 
House of Representatives of Georgia in excluding 
its twenty-five colored members. 

The indications strengt} en of a session of Con- 


of its candidate, the most iliustrious of Union gen- 
erals, he has, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, evinced a spirit of malignant ingratitude. 


gress the present month. The most conspicuous 
of these is Andrew Johnson en permanence in 
Washington, whose synonyin is Mischief. 


tive rebels represented by Wade Hampton, For- | and arrogance. Though a man of “independ- 
rest, Preston and Vallandigham, and the nomina-} ence” and ‘‘conscientiousness,” as we know,— 
tion forced upon Seymour, who was too weak to} because the Union-Club diners have told us so— 
resist it. Then Blair was supplemented to carry | he nevertheless showed repeatedly, by his allu- 
out their designs as he has expressed them in his | sions, that criticism on his course in regard to 
Brodhead letter. The party relies upon this | impeachment has nettled him excessively. ‘He 
same weakness of Seymour, through which they doubted,’’ he tells us, in opening, “whether his 
compelled him to accept their nomination, and | yoice had any longer power over his fellow-citi- 
violate his ‘‘honor,”’ which he had pledged to zens in times of political excitement.’’ He “had 
Chase, as their means of ruling his administra- | endeavored to do his duty in Congress as well as 
tion. Had Mr. Seymour adhered to his original ' he knew how; and if sometimes he had differed 
pledge it would probably have been the best! with friends in opinion it was owing to the native 
thing for the Democratic party; but as it is now | obstinacy of his character, for, once having form- 
the breach has been widened, and the Democrats | ed an opinion, he was very apt to stick to it.” 
who would have supported the nomination of Mr. | These utterances show a mind ill at ease, though 
Chase will throw their power with tiie Republi- | disguised by such sallies as these :— 

can party. But it has been the best thing for the} “I wish to speak respectfully of the Democratic 
country. The copperhead faction is secured to party. They have spoken very respecttully of. 
Mr. Seymour, while the progressive Democracy | nd late, and I am very much obliged to 
are declaring for Grant and Colfax. Mr. Brown, | “I went [into the Treasury Secretaryship] be- 
preferring peace to revolution, has renounced the cause if I had not it would have been taken by 
party of the latter and declared for the former. | the people as an expression of my beliet that the 


N at vend his speech without: arriving at government could not go on. It was the tightest 
eo ay : | place I ever was in in my life, except when I 





He is, I observe, already on the defensive, having, The house-warming of the Republicans of Ward 
in the Sunday Chronicle, since his lepers from his | Ten, on Monday night, will be worth witnessing 
Jellyby mission, published over his own name an | by all of like faith in the city. The proceedings 
article complaining of some of Forney’s editorial | wil) have a percussion pleasant to the ear. 
comments, and alleging that the idea of the con- ; : 
: ; 3 : ais | One of the pleasant ways they have in Texas 
ference with the leading Southerners originated | . ; f re 

: : a ‘ * is to publish notices of political barbecues, warn- 
with himself. The tenor of his communication ling persons of the opposite party that if és 

: re ° 5 2 osite pi lati p = 
evinces that he is ill at ease about the whule busi- : i y sigl t 

ae : 2K : _. | pear on the ground they will be instantly shot. 

ness. Taking it all-in-all, it is a comical affair. 
Some think that it was incidentally designed, so 
far as the ultimate fixing upon that particular 
place as the point of meeting was concerned, to | 
help the proprietors of the Springs, by serving as 
a first-rate advertisement of the spot and making 
it historical! ‘This consideration, if there were 
really anything in it, would give the occasion a 
Barnum savor! Viewed as a mission of reconcil- 
iation, the scene at the meeting of ‘Old Rosey” 
with Lee and the other rebel notables, who shout- 
ed in derision of him as an incompetent, after the 
disaster at Chickamauga, must have been touch- 
ing! I dare not linger over it in contemplation, 
lest I should dissolve in pathos! ‘The place where 





Wendell Phillips says the Republican party, 
from the commencement of the war to the pres- 
ent time, has had but one purpose, to save the na- 
tion. Noparty could desire a better record than 
that. 

To look at Messrs. John H. Pray, Sons & Co.'s 
recent importations of fall carpetings\is to imag- 
ine one’s self in the realms of Persian taste and 
luxuriance, when, in fact, he is on Washington 
street, opposite the Marlboro’ Hotel. | 

One of the pleasantest occasions ever\known in 
Boston was the organization and dinner $f the of- 
ficers of the Army of the James on W@Inesday 
| last. So much loyalty and right fecling\ seldom 








Work at your plant while the dew is on it. ; : 
for the grub and wire-worm then. O youth, that! when they might just as well be helping their 
may hear me, not yet passed into manhood and | sorely-beset neighbors in the Western and Mid- 


the conclusion that the Democratic party was 
controlled by the extreme class of the Southern 


know—it is impossible, I thank God, for you to 
know—for then you would have no youth—what 
power is folded in this time to make you women 
and men! Mothers and fathers, it is your day! 
Out of the womb of the morning, as the singer of 
Israel says, these children—children no longer— 
have the dew of their youth in their nature. The 
freshness, curiosity, interest, energy, plasticity, 
and opening beauty of their whole life, is with 
them now. Do not fear their abounding life! 
Rise up with your heart all on fire and inspire it! 
Do not dislike their tendencies to have their own 
way in deciding what they will think and do, 


womanhood, it is utterly impossible for you to | 


| it ought to occur, and must occur, to every think- 
| ing man of the party before next Wednesday. 


party; or acknowledging that the election of its 
candidates will be a triumph of the copperhead 
and rebel element. 


dle States, to say nothing of New Hampshire and 
Connecticut. This consideration cannot perhaps 
be expected to occur to Dr. Loring himself, but 





The Arrest of Foreign Deserters. 


y z 7 » p Ne forke at.) 
We do not care to go further, and to predict (Translated from the New Yorker Demokrat.} 


evil after the present year if this policy is pur- 
sued; but it is perfectly clear to our mind that as 
our large majorities, which have been the admi- 


New York Tribune we read the following :— 


a point of importance between the United States 


In a correspondence from Washington to the | 
| you to repudiate, repudiate the repudiator, no 


4 as | matter whether he belongs to the Democratic 
The government has just come to a decision on | party or to the Republican party, whether he 


found myself obliged to vote to keep the Presi- 
dent in his office.’’ 

Both of which allusions were received with | 
'“laughter and applause,” which continued, al- | 
most, till the utterance of the following thrust 
at Gen. Butler, when there was a marked si- 
lence :— 

“Discharge at once and forever all idea of tam- 
pering with your obligations. If anybody advises 





lives in Ohio or in Massachusetts—repudiate him. 


ration of the country, and our harmony, which 
has been perfect, have been due mainly to the 


and Prussia, tor sometime past in suspense, by a! He is unworthy of the confidence of an honest, 
treaty which was ratified in 1828. Each nation | God-fearing aud intelligent people.” 








it transpired would be a fitting locality for the 
erection of Frank Pierce's ‘‘mausoleum of 
hearts’! And as I suppose, from its name, it is 
a greenbriar region, I can think of no better way 
of decorating said mausoleum than by twining 


briar (particularly green), after the manner so pa- 
thetically described in the old ballad of Lord Lov- 
ell and Lady Nancy Bell:— 
“QOut of her grave there grew ared rose, 

And out of his grew a briar-riar-riar, 

And out of his grew a briar. 
O they grew and they grew till they got to the 

church-top, 


find expression in a few short hours. | 

The Republican Congressional Executivé Com- 
| mittee have some capital campaign docume§ts on 
| hand, which they will send in quantities a 
|ing to the amount of money forwarded. 





| D. C. 

Messrs. Roberts & Brothers have put to p 
the fourth edition of Morris’s “Earthly Paradi 
a volume which has had as many creditable thi 
said of it by competent critics as any modén 
work. Itis also a cheaper edition than its pp 


decessors. 


and where they will go, and what they will learn. | fact that we have put up men in whom the whole 
Reverence that tendency if it be pure and true, | ; Sas | 
though ever so wild a scheme, to your thinking, | Public had confidence as faithful and honest pub- 
as the intimation of God in their natures that | lic servants, and as thorough-going loyalists first | 
they eee Ap si ee — gry ac but bese 4 | as well as last, our strength and our morale must | 
new stroke of work; perhaps promoted trom}... ; : : 

the ranks toa ened. Do not siete from the | inevitably and speedily asd weakened if we begin | 
world about them for their sakes, and fear it, and | to pursue a contrary policy, or what seems to | 
disbelieve in it, and shut them out from it. They | any considerable number of voters a contrary | 
will probably creep up the chimney, metaphori- | policy. Thousands of men may vote for Dr. | 
cally speaking, if you lock the door; and you; I i $e Mellel tee a Sibel tentlal and Cr | 
had better keep their faces clean if you can, soas | 0TNS IN ANVS, UNce Seay ae 





‘of the Chicago Tribune, would like to enter the | we cannot persuade ourselves that in the contest | 


to be able to see when they blush. Ten thousand | gressional pressure, who would seek an early op- 

tinies would I rather put a lad on his honor than | portunity to express their innate dissatisfaction | 
his oath; ten thousand times rather trust him | with the mischievous policy of nominating him. 
with the hand of love about him than the clutch : 


: | Ps j i ad. i as | 
of fear; ten thousand times would I rather be- | The fact that he is to be nominated, if at all, as | 


lieve in the power of God within his heart than | the result of personal solicitation and lobbying, 
the Devil, if I myself have not given ‘ara ae | will be sufficient to excite disgust in thousands. 
a rary WwW » 7 a ° . - . . 
his advantage. Everywhere he goes the angels) tr we want to prepare foran early reiiction, which 
go with him, if I have ever put them on guard 
over his life. Out of “ the womb of the morning” 
nature and God are saying to him, always, ‘thou 1870, and divide her Congressional delegation 


hast the dew of thy vouth.”’ | instead of keeping it a unit, we shall allow the 

—_—_— = | personal efforts of Dr. Loring and his adherents 
Literary, Artistic and Personal. | 

We see it stated that Rev. E. C. Towne, now | 


| shall make Massachusetts a doubtful State beture 





to succeed. Otherwise, not. / 
| We do not enlarge upon these points, because 
ministry again. | between William Clathn and George B. Loring | 
Brown University has conferred the degree of there can be much doubt of the success of the | 
Doctor of Laws on Dr. Samuel G. Howe of Bos- | former. But we cannot feel that we have per- | 
ton; and rightly, too. | formed our duty without saying what we have 
Our old friend, M. D. Conway, is to write a se- | here reluctantly said. | 
ries of illustrated sketches tor LJarper’s Monthly | 
on the South of England. {A Creditable Chapter in Grant's | 
It has been suggested that a monument be History. 
erected to the memory of Hon. Thaddeus Stevens | It has been the good tortune of the Republican 


from penny contributions by the children of the | party, in each of the candidates for the presi- 
{dency it has presented, to have aman whose re- 





public schools of Pennsylvania. 

Thomas Carlyle is, at present, holiday-makiag | cord on th: slavery question was most creditable 
in his native Dumfriesshire—being on a visit to | himself and the organization. Little was ex- 
his sister and brother-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Aiken, | pected, perhaps, of Fremont and Lincoln, in this 


with whom also resides his brother, the transla- | Tespect, by the advanced section of te party; 
{but when their deeds and works were examined 


| dismissed the complaint. 
' sian Minister, appealed to the government here, 

and, as we understand, the President, by advice 
| ot the Cabinet, has just rendered a decision ad- 


| *Niobe’’ case. 





— hope and believe that God is in the dif- 
co weil as in the likeness between us; 


tor of Dante. 

When the Empress of the French called upon 
Victoria she wore an exquisite toilet of white Or- 
gandie muslin, trimmed with Valenciennes lace ; 
a high bodice and a mantelet lined with mauve 
silk, also tastefully trimmed with Valenciennes. 
A small sanchon bonnet, all of Valenciennes lace, 
with a mauve bandeau, and a white and mauve 


aigrette. 





critically it was seen that there was a just and 
courageous purpose behi:d them, which gave | 
great value to their selection for office with a | 
large portion of .he people. Gen. Grant, the | 
third of the Republican presidential candidates, 
is not to be an exception to the list. Long before 
he could possibly have thought of ever being in 
politics it was given him to make declarations 


| ports, when officially claimed, any deserters trom 


the ships of the other, whether war vessels or 
merchantmen. The question of late has been 
whether deserters from the vessels of the different 
ports and countries that have been added to Prus- 
sia as the result of the victory of Sadowa should 
be included in the provisions of the treaty of 1828. 
Eariy this summer, in the port of New York, a 
squad of about a dozen seamen deserted trom the 
ship of-war ‘*Niobe,’’ a vessel not distinctly Prus- 
sian, but of the North-German Union, of which 
Prussia is the head. On complaint betore a U.5. 
Commissioner, that functionary ruled that the 


| deserters from a ship of the kind mentioned could 


not be included in the treaty of 1528; therefore he 
Baron Gerolt, the Prus- 


verse to the theory of the Commissioner in the 
The President holds that as the 
King of Prussia is the Executive of the North- | 


German Union, and sole chiet commander ot their | 
| armies and navies, the vessels of those countries 
\ are, by the constitution of the North-German 


Union, Prussian vessels suificienty to be compre- 
hended under the treaty of 1525; so that hence- 
torth deserters in ports of the United States from 
any of the ships of the class mentioned, are liable 
tu be arrested and returned to their vessels. 

We do not propose to enter here upon the sub- 


| stantial contents of this ‘decision by the Presi- 


dent.” In order to do this we should have to see 
the exact official text, and not merely an unsatis- 
factory newspaper report based upon hearsay ; and 
moreover an insight into the constitution of the 
North-German Union, not accessible at the mo- 
ment, would be necessary. As far as we can 


judge of the substantiai contents of the decision, 


by the present insuthicient material, it bears the 


| undoubted stamp of loyalty towards the North- 


German Union, but is otherwise recognizabie, as 
a genuine manufacture of American statesman- 
ship, by superyiciauty and the predominating re- 
gard for expediency. For who could repress a smile 
at the decision according to which certain Ger- 
man vessels are declared ‘‘sufficiently Prussian’’? 
To judge the matter correctly from this point of 
view we must remember the following :— 

1. The question is here upon the interpretation 


of an international treaty that was concluded in 
| the year 1825,—torty years ago, therefure,—be- + Democrat should be urged to read it; and to that ‘ made a fine 


agreed thenceforth to arrest and deliver in its | This is the arrogance of the address—the ad- 
"vice of one Republican, who disregarded the unan- 
imous Opinion of his party, as manifested by its 
| Representatives, on a question of political mo- 
;ment, relative to another who represented a 
| diviched opinion of the same party on a financial 
\issue! Nothing so pertinently shows the domi- 
| neering spirit of Mr. Fessenden as this quotation. 
| He is wholly right in his exposition of the neces- 
sity and intent of the bond issues of the govern- 
‘ment, and clearly and forcibly defends the policy 
of the Republican party as established at Chi- 
/eago; but for Arm to attempt to read out of the 
party one, otherwise in accord with it, who differs 
with him in his understanding of the obligations 
of the government, is simply a piece of insolence 
wholly characteristic of the Senator. 





‘MINOR MATTERS. 


Mr. Burrinton Exptains —1N PriIvaTE.— 
Will the New Bedford Mercury give a report of 
the conterence of Mr. James Buffinton with his 
friends, held in New Bedford, on Thursday even- 
ing week, relative to h’s transactions with Mr. 8. 
P. Hanscom?! Was the recent letter of the latter 
to Mr. Builinton read? Did Mr. Butfinton allude 
to Mr. Hanscom’s editorials in the Washington fe- 
puiiican of March, 1567, in which Mr. Nathaniel 
Gilbert was denounced as a “radical”? Denying 
that he paid any money to Hanscom, did Mr. 
Buflintun explain how it was he accepted office 
knowing that his rival for the place was defeated 
because he was aradical Republican? The Me- 
cury wants light; let it give all it has. 


Sexator WILson’s Speecn.—Few can peruse 
the able and convin«ing speech of our junior Sen- 
ator, made at Bangor, recently, without being — 
struck with the force of the argument and the fe- | 
licity of the description with which he portrays 
the difference between the Democratic and Re- | 
publican parties and their respective careers for | 


‘the last dozen years. It is one ef the best of the | ropes, and various other diversions and health- 


Senator’s popular efforts, and will make him new — 
friends throughout the country. Every honest | 


So they wound and they ’twound in a true-lover’s 
knot, Pape 
That all true lovers admire-ire-ire, 
That all true lovers admire!” 
Gen. Rosecrans stopped at Willard’s a few days 


after he got back from his rural Peace-Congress ; 





| and here the copperheads, rebels and semi-rebels | 
' had a glorious chance to hob-nob with him. On 


Saturday he left for New York, to consult with 
| Seymour & Co., it is supposed. Let them make 


the most of their time for premature felicitations. | 


They will hear a thunder-gust in about two 
| months from this time! 
SENATOR MORGAN IN TOWN. 
As the question of the expediency of holding 
a session of Congress this month was left to be 


| determined by Senator Morgan, of New York, 
| and Representative Schenck, of Ohio, and if de- | 


| cided in the affirmative to be so announced by 
| them, the presence of the former at the capital , 
' in the sultry days of August naturally led to the 
supposition that he came here with reference to 
| that matter. It is alleged that he came on other 
! business, however; which is probable enough, as 
he is a property-holder here. But at the same 
time, 1 presume he comes, partly, to say the 
least, to look at the lay of the land politically, | 
_ and to decide what seems best under the emer- | 
gencies of the situation. 
THE GERMAN SCHUETZENFEST. 
Our Teutonic fellow-citizens, of whom large 
| numbers are residents of the District of Colum- | 
bia, are holding this week their annual Shooting- | 
| Feast, which continues some three or four days | 
| ata park in the suburbs of Washington. These 
people, who are among the most enterprising and 


| orderly of the population here, adhere fondly to 


the romantic customs and festival observances of 
heir fatherland; of which the Schuetzenfest is one | 


And © then they couldn’t grow any higher; | 


| 
We think Mr. Claflin will be nominated fir 
| Governor on Wednesday next by about two-thirds 
| of the convention, if he has then any competit 
for the honor. Ensign H. Kellogg, of Putefield 
| would make a capital candidate tor Lieut.-Gov: 
| ernor. 

The decease of J. Vincent Browne, of Salem, 
aged 65, removes a well-known public officer ¢f - 
Republican politics, who is temporarily succeed- 
‘ed in his post of Collector of Internal Revente 
by his brother, Albert G. Browne, Senior, first 
| Deputy Collector. 

That was a very agreeable breeze that blew 
down from Vermont Wednesday. The rebel 
party about here looked a little long-favored tint 
morning. ‘Their papers had deluded them into 
the expectation that the Republican vote would 
fall off somewhat. Moral: Don’t bet on Demo- 
cratic assurances. 

Sam. Cary, of Ohio, who wanted the Republi- 
can nomination for Congress and couldn’t get it, 
shows the value of his political convictions by 
speaking with Vallandigham, and of course go- 
ing for Seymour. He was boosted into the 
present Congress by the workingmen. 

The Tribune asks the following pertinent ques- 
tion:—“ The World is unreasonably hard on its 
rebel friends in printing long-winded articles de- 
signed to prove General Grant a blundering, mis - 
erable soldier ; for, if the conqueror is such a 
blockhead, what must the conquered be?” 

The Portland Argus (Democratic) says of Sen- 
ator Fessenden and his speech on Monday eve- 
ning last,—‘‘The principal impression was that 
he is not a great man, but thoroughly honest and 
sincere in his convictions, and vindictive in the 
last degree in his dislikes and prejudices.” 


of the most prominent, consisting of shooting at The World queerly saye:—“There is as much 
a target, for valuable prizes, by both ladies and conviction of a Democratic vache y in November 

lemen rformances upon slack and tight 48 there was conviction of rain in the time of Noah 
MBER ‘and the ark.’”’ According to the best authority, 
ful out-of-door games, interspersed with vocal it was the conviction of people in the time of 
and instrumental music. On Monday they ; Noah and the ark, eight souls only excepted, 
show by their grand procession . that there was not going to be much of a shower. 
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The Nation is in favor of separate schools for | the East? 
white and colored children in Louisiana. No won- | burg in October! 

‘ der that such a journal loves to sp nd its time in| 
exptious sneers at the best men of the American | 
. Shall we never see an Irish gentleman 
free from this jealousy of the negro !—ZJndependent. 
Let the Union soldier be mentioned, and our 
The entire 
Democratic force of our Common Council voted 
against any attentions to the officers of the Army 


“pation. 


modern Democrats have a spasm. 


of the James assembled in Boston to organize for 
social and fraternal purposes! 
ous juuketers suddenly became conscious of 
“great expense” involved. 

The compliment of the officers of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society to the beauty and 
care of the floral department of the Mount Hope 


The most notori- 


Let the rebels have another Gettys- 


A grand Republican demonstration was held 
at Newton, N. J., lastevening, The Jersey Blues 
are bearing down on the rebel line right gallantly. 


Little rebel-cursed Delaware echoes the grand 
Republican victory in Vermont. At the charter 
election in Wilmington, yesterday, the Republi- 
cans reélected their Mayor by a gain of over 100 
votes on last year’s majority. A fight as gallant 
throughout the State will tell a glorious story in 
November. Work, boys, work! 





Dramatic Notes. 

As usual, the present season has opened stragglingly, but 
the promises of the managers coutaiu more than customary 
cheer, and wear as bright an aspect as last year’s tulfill- 
ment. One more theater has been added to the I'st, many 
new faces are to be seen upon our boards, each company 
has been miterially strengthened, and we may anticipate 
| Many points of novelty superior to the attractions of last 





MONWEALTH, 











y The Church Union allows no “Rev.’’ or 
“—. D.,’”’ as a handle to a minister’s name in its 


columns. It urges that we be satisfied with the} ~.._ GRAND REPUBLICAN ~ HOUSE- 
names our parents gave us. ne 


A late number of the Church Union has the fol- | WAKMING IN WARD 10.—The “ GRayr Cis,” of Ward 
lowing liberal and catholic paragraph: “If any- | 10. will dedicate their new *- Tannery,” located on Tremont 
body has ever been converted by the preaching {street, opposite Union Park, on MONDAY EVENING 
of Roswell D. Hitchcock, he will confer a great | NEXT, Sept. 7th, at 7} o'clock. 
favor upon the writer of this review by leaving | Adud:esses by Hon. Wau. Baicaan, R. K. Porrer, Esq., 
his name at the Church Union office, and giving | Caas. W. Stack, Esq , and other friends present. 
some little account of so-remarkable an event.” Music by Guwore’s Banp ; also, SINGING BY THE ENTIBE 

SR te AUDIENCE, 

The doors will be wide open, and members of all ‘‘ Grant 
Clubs”? in Boston and vicinity, and ali other friends of 
Troers and Justice, are cordially invited to be present. 

WM. H. BALDWIN, 
Pres. ** Grant Club,’ Ward 10. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Political. 

The lower house of the Georgia legislature has 
decided that negroes are ineligible to seats in 
that body, and accordingly twenty-five colored 
members were expelled yesterday. 











The returns trom the Vermont election show | F. B. Gitmay, Sec’y. lt Sept. 5. 
that the Republican party has increased its ma- a TWIGS! ELEM RIRE Re 
‘jority of last year by 10,000 votes; yielding 30.000 22" REPUBLICAN STATE CONVEN- 


| TION.—The Republicans of M:ssachusetts are requested 


| majority, the largest ever realized in the Stite; 
| to send delegates to aconvention to be held at Mechanics’ 


that three Kepublican Congressmen have been 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1868. 





NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 3: State Street, 
BOSTON. 
AVCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$5,200,000. 
SURPLUS TO BE DISTKIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
$763,000, 
to be allowed in settlement of notes or credited in payment 
of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annually. 
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FLAGS, TENTS, AWNINGS, &c. 


ITALIAN and STOKE A'VNINGS. FLAGS, 
Es TENTS, BOAT-SAILS, WAGON-COVERS, CAN- 
} VAS STREEL SIGNS, SACKINGS, &c., manu- 
factured. FLAGS of all NATIONS, BUNTING, STREAM- 
ERS, and TENTS for sale and to let. DE ‘ORATIONS fur- 
nished and executed FLAGS for POLT:IC‘L and other 
CLUBS, with MOTTUES, ROPES, BLOCKS, &c.. furnished 
and put up. LAMPRELL & MARBLE, 
357 Commercial —: head of Lincoln Wharf. 
m 





May 2. 





ST SaaS 


PATENT 
MOSQUITO CANOPIES. 








ALL Poticies Non-Forrerraste under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1561,) to the extent of | 
their value. } 

The following Table will show the time that a Life Policy, | 
issued by this Compan’, WILL CONTINUE IN FORCE after the 
annual cash PAYMENT OF PREMIUM HAS CEASED, no other | 
condition of the policy being violated. Only four differe. t | 


Wire and other improved styles of MOSQUITO WIN- 
DOW SCREENS made to order and put up by 


CHARLES H. BRUCE, 


604 and 606 Washington St., Boston. 
Aug. 1. 2m 


i i alike to the Trustees and | J¢r- 
Comey ” ete The Horrard Athrneum came first into the field this season. 


. H “ec + 
the Superintendent. me, Bragg is “the right | It bas in recent ye-rs been rexarded as almost exclusively 
man in the right place,” and Alderman White |... North-end theater,” and the dramatic perf»rmances 





_with a wine-glass in his hand, said to him—‘‘I 


and his associates have reason to be highly grati- | 


fied at the success of their supervision. 


Those readers of Democratic newspapers who 
stop to exercise their powers of reflection cannot | 


have failed to observe that a change of tack has 
recently taken place in the attitude of the party 
towards General Grant. 
of his name, depreciation of his talents, have sud- 
denly disappeared. Vermont may have had 
something to do with it; Maine will completely 
finish it. 

The four years Democratic war cost the people 
Sour thousand millions of dollars, every cent of which 
was rendered absolutely necéssary to save the 
nation against the mighty Democratic conspiracy, 
and every centof which was expended in enabling 
General Grant to overthrow tnis Democratic re- 
bellion. To-day the Democratic papers cant about 


the burdensome public debt, but fail to dispose of 


the cause that produced such an effect. 


The fact has not been mentioued, we think, 
that when the Committee on Paving changed the 
names of the Roxbury streets that corresponded 
with those of Boston, through the necessities of 
annexation, the avenue on which resides the gal- 
lant Commodore John A. Winslow, who sent the 
corsair ‘‘Alabama”’ to the bottom of the British 
channel, was appropriately designated, in honor 
of the naval hero, “KeARSAGE avenue.” 

An article in the Southern Opinion, of Richmond, 
depicts the agony of a son of “‘one of the first 

‘families’ at being obliged to recognize Mr. John 
‘Oliver, formerly of this city, and now messenger 
‘ the City Council, a colored man, as ‘‘Mr.”’ 
in his deep grief he exclaims, ‘If negroes are 
thus to be addressed, the term will soon be an in- 
sult toa white man.” This is a sad picture, sure- 
ly, of the straits to which the chivalry have been 
reduced. 

A “Handbook of Politics for 1868" is the title 
of a compilation by Edward McPhersoa, Clerk of 
the United States House of Representatives, con- 
‘\ining the Constitution of the United States, 

“President Johnson’s orders, proclamations, mes- 
sages and speeches, tabular statements of repre- 
sentation, tariff and the public debt, the impeach- 
ment proceedings, vote on bills and resolutions, 
and other documents and information of the same 
kind. The whole makes a volume of 357 pages. 
We are indebted to the National Republican 
Committee for a copy. 


Of all the rebel generals the most sensible 
would seem to be Gen. Longstreet. The South, 
he says, will soon have money. The cotton crop 
is worth $200,000,000. When the whites take 
active superintendence the negroes work well. 
They can never have political supremacy—that is 
a Democratic bughear. The election of Seymour, 
he says, would open all the old issues. Concern- 
ing Gen. Grant he says:—‘‘ He is my man. I 
Delieve he is a fair man. I met him at West 
Point. I think he is above meanness. His silence 
is grand.” 

How the Southern Democrats propose to elec- 
tioneer is shown in the following passage from an 
address of the South Carolina Democrats to the 
colored voters :— 

“We know we can do without you. We think 
you will find it very difficult to do without us. 
We have the wealth. ‘The houses in which you 
live are ours; the land upon which you must labor 
or starve is ours. We have education, advance- 
ment in the arts and sciences, and in civilization 
generally. You are, tor the most part, uneducat- | 
ed, just starting in the career in which we are so 
far ahead of you. We have the numbers over 
you; our race is thirty millions or more; yours 
four millions or less.” 

Hon. Ginery Twichell, at a Republican meet- | 
ing held in Brookline, said that the financial ques- 
tion forced upon the present political contest was 
not only irrelevant, but unnecessary to the issue 
befure the people; it was a question intended to 
place the contest on a false basis, and so deceive 
the masses of the Democratic party and divert 
their attention from the copperhead movement be- 
hind. In Maine, the Democratic talk about taxa- 
ation, bonds, etc., runs off from an audience like 
rain from a duck’s back. The people will not be 
deceived from the real point by any such side 
issue. 

Messrs. Oliver Ames & Sons, the great shovel- 
manufacturers of North Easton, Mass., give the 
prohibitionists the following strong argument for 
their cause:—‘‘We find, on comparing our pro- 
duction in May and June, of this year (1868), 
with that of the corresponding months of last 
year (1867), that in 1867, with 375 men, we pro- 
duced eight per cent. more goods than we did in 
the same months in 1868 with 400 men. We at- 
tribute this large falling off entirely to the repeal 
of the prohibitory law, and the great increase in 
the use of intoxicating liquors among our men in 
congesyence.”’ 

Can it be true that Rev. Dr. Bolles, of the 
Church of the Advent, in this city, in honoring 
George H. Pendleton, at the Parker House, on 
the occasion of the recent Democratic serenade 
to that gentleman, after mutual introductions, 


regard the success of the Democratic party in the 
ae J i? 
coming election as a success of the Christian re- 


Personal abuse, ridicule 


given there have not been all a fond mother could wish, yet 
its success has uniformly been weli assured. Increased 
competition, however, and the fear of the paramount inter- 
est in the coming Presidential election, led the shrewd man- 
ager, Mr. I. B. Rich, to abandon both the legitimate and 
the illegitimate for a time in favor of variety business, which 
is a combination of singing, dancing, burlesque, music and 
fue of all sorta, such as has heretofore been regarded as 
the rightful and exclusive domain of negro minstrelsy. Ac- 
cordingly he associated himself with Mr. Trowbridge, for- 
merly a member of the firm of Morris Brothers, Pell and 
| Trowbridge, who controlled a company well-adapted for a 
miscellaneous entertainment, and flung his banner to the 
breeze on the 10th of August. The result thus far has 
proved that pecuniarily Mr. Rich made a wise move. The 
entertainment nightly presented is continuous for two hours 
without the interruption of a single fall of the curtain. 
The audiences are large, fully assorted and happy. 

The Boston Museum followed on the 17th ult., commenc- 
ing the second quarter of a century of its well-preserved 
existence, under the sagaci t of Mr. R. Mont- 
gomery Field, an ex-member of the Boston press, a genial 
gentleman, and a man of thoroughly practical common 
sense. No changes appear to have been made in the ar- 
rangements of the auditorium, but the stage is graced with 
some new and nicely-executed scenery, and the company 
has been materially improved by the exchanges of Mrs. 
Davenport and Mr. Hudson respectively for Mrs. Farren 
and Mr. Murdoch, and by the ne-ded acquisition of the 
time-honored favorite, Mr. W. H. Smith, so that, with the 
single and honorable exception of Selwyn’s, it is the most 
powerful and the most individually talented assemblage of 
artists to be found in any American theater to-day. The 
opening piece was Boucicault’s version of the popular novel 
entitled ‘‘Foul Play,’ which everybody had read and ad- 
mired, despite its nautical absurdities, and its many natur- 
al improbabilities ; and it has continued to attract numer- 
ous and cultivated audiences up to the present time. Its 
plot, to be sure, is founded upon the novel, and its charac - 
ters are taken therefrom, but the incidents are drawn to- 
gether disconnectedly, and the thread of the story is not at 
all faithfully preserved. Nevertheless, like everything 
which Boucicault undertakes, the Museum version makes a 
very pleasant acting-play, and is well represented in the 
main, although Mr. W. IH. Smith is far too dignified and 
stiff in his manifestation of feeling on first learning the sup- 
posed death of his beloved daughter ; and Mr. Hardenburg, 
usually so correct and effective, entirely mistakes the drift 
of the character of *‘Arthur Wardlaw,” who was not a 
natural villian, but a very weak man driven into villany by 
a youthful error and kept in its course by a pitiful lack of 
moral courage—and his love for Helen was pure and disin- 
terested, not mercenary Mr. Burroughs, also, presented 
rather a ludicrous picture of the underwriter. But the ef- 
forta of Miss Anne Clarke, the best leading stock-actress in 
the United States; of Mr. Warren, Mr. Farwell, Mr. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Vincent, and expecially of Mr. Murdoch, as the 
detective, are deserving of generous approbation. The pro- 
gramme will not be changed during the coming week, but 
will by-and-bye be succeeded by a regular comedy season, 
when *‘Caste,” “A Dangerous Game,’’ and ‘‘The Favorite of 
Fortune,” will be revived. 

Tne regular season at the Boston Theater commenced on 
Monday last, and the attraction here also is ‘* Foul Play,” 
but it is the version of Charles Reade (who wrote ninety- 
nine one-hundredths of the story), which adheres very 
closely to the novel, and is characterized by elegant diction, 
effective situations, and admirable attention to minor: e- 
tails of construction. It so far differs from the other ver- 
sions of the novel as to be an entirely distinct play. It is 
produced in a manner which reflect- great credit alike upon 
the scenic-artist and the stage-manager. The company at 
this establishment, as every theater-goer knows, is weak, be- 
ing substantially the same as that of last season ; yet in this 
piece nearly every member is seen to advantage. The *‘Robert 
Penfold’ of Mr. Thorne is the best performance he has 
ever accomplished, aud the ** ILelen ” of Miss Rachel Noah 
could hardly be improved had the character beeu written 
with a special view to her capabilities. It is delicate, yet 

earnest and full of genuine womanly feeling. The * Gen. 

Kolleston” of Mr. Forsberg, also, is a very good present- 
ment fof that highly-respectable personage, and ‘* the De- 
tective”? of Mr. Leoaard elicits irrepressible enthusiasm. 

Mr. Aldrich neither dresses nor acts the gentleman whose 
position in life and social associations were so advantageous 
and so refined as those of ** Mr. Arthur Wardlaw.” The 

others acquitted themselves with more than usual success. 

So long as the audiences continue as large as they bave 

been, and very properly, too, during the past week, ** Foul 

Play” will not be withdrawn. The orchestra at this thea- 
ter, under the direction of Prof. Lothian, calls for positive 

praise. It is composed of skillful performers, and the selec- 
tion of music is almost invariably excellent. Mr, Edwin 

Booth will shortly commence a six weeks’ engagement here. 

What was formerly known as the ‘‘ Continental Theater,’’ 

has just emerged from the cloud of nastiness which last year 

enveloped it, and now appears, under the name of Wilard's, 

as sweet and clean as energy, taste, paint, carpets and com - 
fortable arm-chairs can make it in the short period of two 

months. Its manager is Mr. Henry Willard, for several 

years the manager of the ** Howard Atheneum,” a shrewd 

financier, a skillful theatrical purveyor, and a man whose 

name is always mentioned by tradesmen with that earnest 

respect which invariable successinspires, Its stage-director 

is Mr. Robert Jones, who has generally followed the fortunes 
of his present superior. The stage, also, has been put 

through a severe process of purification, and nothing now is 

needed but an acceptable company and a liberal supply of 
scenery, bothof which quite necessary adjuncts are at pres- 

ent sadly deficient. We have no disposition to be harsh, 

but time and opportunity enough have been afforded the ac- 

tors and actresses to recover from the nervousness so natural 

to a first appearance before strange audiences, and we there- 

fore feel no hesitation in expressing our conviction that 

nearly all of them have mistaken their vocation. Such a 

collection of illiterate, stammering tongues, and awkward 

bodies, has not been inflicted upon the patience of our 

good-natured public for a very long while, and we fear that 

the manager has reckoned without his host if he supposes 

that such acompany can now attract a publ:c whose art-in- 

stincta can be so thoroughly gratified, and whose tastes can 

be so delighted as at Selwyn’s and at the Museum. Stars 

will shortly come and mitigate the sufferings which critics 

must endure, even if the public reject, at Willard’s, In 

this case, the new broom, in such an age of competition as 

this, has surely failed to sweep clean. 

Our record for the present is complete, when we convey 

the pleasing intelligence that the second season at Selicyn’s 

Tarcater commences on Monday evening next. The house 

itself has been beautified in many particulars, both inter- 

nally and externally, and the company is the most remark- 

able in point of ability that this country has known for 

years. The new engagements are Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 

harry. who are so well kKnowa and so highly respected here 


mana 








elected; that the State Senate will be wholly 
Republican; that the House will be nearly so, and 
that the whole vote is the largest polled since 
The first victory of the campaign will 
1 


| 1840, 
| inspire Republicans throughout the country witi 
courage and confidence. 


| was a battalion of returned soldiers and sailors 


significant legend: ‘ We go fur Seymour as we wen 


for Lee.” 


mony with the views of his chief. 
Republicans, were discharged. 


diers. 


them to their superiors. 


Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 
Boston pays a tax this year of $5,884,829. 


573,700, and the 


transpired that he has committed numerous 
forgeries of the name of his employers and of 
others, to the amount, as it is supposed, of more 
than $20,000. He has always hitherto borne a 
good character, and the confidence reposed in 
him enabled him to negotiate the forged paper 
without difficulty or suspicion. 

A burglar was caught in the act of breaking 
into the house of Hon. John G. Palfrey of Cam. 
bridge, and on being arrested proved to be James 
McGinniss, a house-painter of that city of hither- 
to good reputation. 

About seventy persons, mostly children, were 
made violently sick on Saturday by eating castor 
beans thrown from the store of J. Bradiee & Son, 
in Friend street. The victims mistook the beans 
for peanuts. 

A young man, whose natne appeared on the 
berth lists as George Gray, jumped overboard 
from the Portland steamer John Brooks on Fri- 
day evening, near Cape Elizabeth, and was 
drowned, though every effort was made to save 
him. When he came on board at Portland he 
appeared to be recovering from the effects of 
Intoxication. 

Some persons made application to Messrs. Hi- 
ram Jacob & Son for permission to attach a line 


and Blair flag. The applicants were informed 
that the permission could not be given, when 
they declared that the flag should be put out at 


one hundred, attacked the store and forced an en- 
trance, though stoutly resisted. The police be- 
ing called expelled the rioters, and a guard re- 
mained in the building to prevent a repetition of 
the outrage. 
The Governor and Council in their annual visit 
to the State Prison, found that institution fuller 
than it has been betore, and self-supporting, as 
usual. ; 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
About two weeks ago Mrs. Martin Chase, of 
Taunton, got a needle in her windpipe. On Sat- 
urday last the windpipe was opened by surgeons, 
but the needle was not found till a second exam- 
ination on Tuesday, when it was removed, and 
she is in a fair way of recovery. 
At Lowell, Sunday afternoon, a large number | 
of boys were sitting on a railroad bridge awaiting 
the approach of a military funeral escort, when a 
special train from Lawrence came rapidly around 
a curve, with the body of the late Col. George 
W. Larrabee. The boys ran all ways and some 
jumped down into the road below. George J. 
Lee, ten years old, son of Charles Lee, and Rob- 
ert T. Dooley, seven years old, son of Edward 
Dooley, were struck by the engine and killed. 
Mr. Fitch B. Tayler of Edgarto¥n walked off a 


In the procession at the immense Republican 
| mass meting in Bangor, last Thursday, there | 


who bore their tattered old battle-flags and this | 


The Secretary of the Navy is carrying on the 
work of bringing the Portsmouth yard into har- 
On Monday | 
eighty-five workmen, of whom all but twoare | 
Among them — 
were four one-legged and three one-arined sol- 
It is said that the newly-appointed civil 
officers, who are Democruts ef course, are very 
vigilant during working hours in finding out tie 
political opinions of the workmen, and iu reporting 


The 
valuation of real and personal estate is 3403,- | 
rate of taxation 312.30. per 


thousand, here has been a net gain in valua- | ale atores, and catalogues at the Conservatory, or sent by 
tion of $22,075,900. mail. &. LUUXJEE, Director, Music Hall, Boston. 
George Sackrider, book-keeper to the firm of Aug. 22. 4t 


Sackrider & King, commission merchants, has | 
absconded, and since his disappearance it has | 


to their store, from which to suspend a Seymour | 


that spot, and having collected a crowd of about | 


Vand Rey. Samuel B. Stewart, Mr. Myron Leonard, of Chieago, 


! Hall, in Worcester, on WEDNESDAY, Sept. 9.1868, at 11 
| o'clock A.M., for the purpose of nominating candidates for 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary, Treasurer, Au- 
ditor and Attorney-General, and also Electors-at-large for 
| President and Vice President. Each town, and each ward 
| of acity, is entitled to one delegate in the convention, and 
| one additional del. gate for every two hundred voters in 
such town or ward, according to the last census of voters. 
By order of the Republican State Committee. 
J.M.8. WILLIAMS, Chairman. 
W. S. Rosrnson, Secretary. 3t Aug. 22. 


| 


t } 





rer TO THE CITIZENS, OF BOSTON 
AND NEW ENGLAND.—The NEW ENGLAND CONSEK- 
VATORY OF MUSIC, (located at Boston Music Hall), since 
its opeaing in February, 1967, has furnished instruction to 
more than {wo THousanp anp ONE Honprep Popis. In- 
struction has been given in piano and organ playing, violin, 
flute, and other stringed aad wind instruments, harmony, 
voice culture, singing at sight, and the German, French and 
Tralian languages. Only the ablest instructors in the coun- 
try areemplo ed. In adiition to the regular lessons, pu- 
ils have the following alvantages, without charge, viz. :— 
Notatioa and elementary singing three times a week, orato- 
| rio practice once a week, | ctures on classical music, piano 
| playing, cultivation of the vuice, acoustics, &e , once a 
| week, classical concerts, at which the choicest works of the 
| great wasters are pertormed, every two weeks. The use of 
| organ for daily practic+, aul the Conservatory library, con- 
, taining a choice collection of musical works, which is open 
daily. The tuition ix $10.09 or $15.00, accor ting to grade. 
NEXC TERM COMMENCES SEPT. l4ra. 

Pupils ure now invited to register their names. and at- 

| tend to classification. Circulars to b- obtained at the mu- 





I@- CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL.—The 
forty-tirst school-year will commence Sept. 7th. A uew 
" building has been erected for the school, at No. 16 Essex 

street, with all educatioual facilities, aud the best means of 
warming, ventilation, &c. ; also a large play-room gym- 
nasium. A more particular description will be fo in the 
catalogue for 1868. 
|; Pupils are received at any age, anda thorough education 
| is ziven, from the rauimeats to the close of an extended 
school course, in preparation for coilege, the scientific 
schools or the countipg-room, inclu ling modern languxges, 
vocal music, drawing and military drill. There are excel- 
lent accommodations for girls in tne Preparatory Depart- 
| ment, and all the privileges of tue school are open to them. 
The Principals may be seen at the school-house for con- 
sultation and examination of pupil¢,on Friday and 8 tur- 
| day, Sept. 4 and 5, from 8 to 5 o'clock ; also on Saturdays 
{in August, from 9 to 2 o'clock, 
’ terms, &c., miy be had at the bookstores of Ticknor & 
Fields, Dutton & Co.. and W. P. Tewksbury, or by mail. 
, Aug. 15. 4t CUSILING & LADD. 


| 


Catalogues containing 





ter" “CRUSHED BY ICEBERGS,” 
BY BRADFORD. 
This remarkable painting, exhibited both in this country 
: and Europe, especially in London and Berlin, with such 
great success, is now on exhibition at the 
GALLERY OF A. A. CHILDS & CO., 
TREMONT STREET, 
before going into the collection of the owner, Le Grand 
Lockwood, Esq., of New York. tf Aug. 8. 


(te MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- 
| TION, No. 48 Summer street, corner of Arch. All moneys 
dvposited in this instisution, commence drawing interest on 
the first day of each month. 

The extra dividend, which has just been declared, makes 
the interest on deposits at tae rate of seven per cent. per 
annum for the past five years. 3m June 27. 











MARRIAGES. 


In West Roxbury, 27th ult.. by Rev. Wm. R Babeock, 
Thomas B. Williams, of Jamaica Plain, to Alice, daughter 
of Aaron D. Weld. 

In Lynn, 27th ult., by Rev. Robert Collyer of Chicago, 


to Miss Nellie E., daughter of Wilder 8. Thurston, Esq., of 
L 

In Framing'iam, 27 h ult., by Rev. W. H. Cudworth, Mr. 
George K. Watson to Mis- Uattie M. Putnam; also, Mr. 
Watson ©. Mayo, to Miss Orpha A. Putnam,—the brides 
daughters of Mr. A. W. Putnam, formerly of Boston. 





DEATHS. 








In this city, 27th ult., Carrie 0., wife of Lewis E. Binney, 








wharfiu Provincetown a few evenings since and 
was quite seriously injured. ‘The tide was very | 
low and he stuck in the mud, and though he was 
rescued as speedily as possible, the water had 
nearly covered his mouth. 

The Springfield boys are not behaving well. 
They enter gardens and despoil fruit trees and 
dety the women folks to drive them out. A few 
days ago some ot them got into the cellar ofa | 
house and broke open jars of preserves, set the | 
vinegar barrel running, and made a nice pickle. | 








school-house in the night and destroyed the wall 


MAINE. 
It is thought that the real name of the young 
man who committed suicide by jumping from the 
steamer “John Brooks,”’ on her passage from 
Portland, was James P. White of Oxtord. He 
had been at work in one of the Lewiston fac- 
tories. 
A drunken fellow named Hamlin, a model cop- 
perhead, was arrested for crime, during a Repub- | 
lican meeting at Boothbay, resisted the ofhcer, | 
and was only quelled by the help of the bystand- 
ers. Out of this the copperhead papers reported 
the events, with Walcott Hamlin, of New Lamp- 
shire, a cousin of the ex- Vice President, and the 
speaker at the meeting, as the unhervic hero; a 
fair specimen of Democratic campaigning. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


| 


Some similar gang entered the West Union street | 


maps and other school property. 


- Newtonville, and daughter of John Williams, of Boston, 
22. 

28th ult . Martha, relict of the late Samuel Gilbert, Sr., 
in the Sith year of her age. 

29th ult., Lhomas J. Loud, Esq., 47. 

In Somerville, lst inst., Edwin Monroe, Jr. 

In Jamaica Plain, 2d inst., Harold, only son of Robert M., 
Jr., and Anna E. Morse, 2 years, 

In Newtonville, 27th ult.. Jowphine Maud, daughter of 
Charles A. and Ellen Browning, 7 mos , 2/7 days. 

In Lenox, 28th ult., Helen 8. Horton, daughter of the 
late IL. K. Horton, Exy., of Boston, 24. 

In Oak Hill, Me., 28th ult., Caleb G. Loring, late of Bos- 
| ton, 47 years, 11 mos, 

In Uastine, Me., 2tth ult., Rassell A. Cate (a member of 
the Junior Class of Yale College), eldest son of C. A. Cate, 
Esq., of C., 20. 





THIS DAY. 


FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 


BY WILLIAM MORRIS. 





“One of the few great poem, of ourcentury.”’—John G. 
Whittier. 

“The largest of the late crop of poets.’"—Join G. Saye. 

‘Much the most notable poem recently published ; and ig 





The Supreme Judicial Court has decided the | 
‘‘act in relation to naturalization of aliens,’’ passed | 
at the last session of the legislature, to be con- | 
stitutional, and the Governor has issued a pro- | 
clamation to that effect. This cuts off natur- | 
alization in the police courts of the State, and — 
regulates materially the testimony in cases. 
The letter ¢ has been restored to the name of | 
the town of Wolfeborough, from which it was lett 
out by the original town-clerk, who, in recording | 
the incorporation of the place, states that it was | 
named for the brave Gen. Wolfe, but spells his 
name like that of a wild beast; and all the gener- | 
ations’ since have followed his blundering ex- 
ample. 

VERMONT. 
George D. Burridge, ot Boston, took three lady | 
friends to ride in St. Johnsbury, aud in endeav- 
oring to turn around ina narrow place, backed 
horse, vehicle, passengers and all through a board 
tence and down a bank fitty feet high. Pro- 


| with such power of enchantment as is shown in William 


| — Harriet Mc Ewen Konballt. 


the wanderers among ourselves, seeking somewhere an 
Autumn Paradise, are wondering with what new book to 
charm their retreat, let them open these poems of Mr. Mor- 
ris’s.”""— Giro, W. Curtis. 

“The world is richer by a new poet, a genuine, born mak- 
erand singer ... . Rarely has a man sung his songs of life 
Morris's *Karthly Paradise.” “’—Krchard Grant White. 

“Tt brings back the gelden age of poetry, and is most de- 
licious reading.”’--Harriet Prescott Spofford. 

**Poems of rare and fresh excellence.’’—Caarles E. Nor- 
ton, 

“Since Chaucer, the most truly imazinative (narrative) 
peet that has appeared. ’"— Paw H. Hayne. 


to show the practical working of the law referred to above 
PAYLENTS iN CASH. 


ages, and seven payments are given ; but they will suffice | 


EO. C. RAND & AVERY, 
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Printers, 
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BOOK COMPOSITION 


Rooms contain a complete stock of the newest and most de- 
sirable styles of BOOK TYPE; and having a strong corps of 








Policies issued to the amount of re 
$20,000, 


on a Single life, on the Lire or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its 25th year, and 


has at risk 
$50,000,000. 


For pamphlets and circulars giving detaila of the Compa- 
ny’s operations, address either the President or Secretary. 
‘ BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presipent. 

JOSEPH M GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Wa. W. Mortanp, M.D. / Medical Examiner. 
Watrer C. Wricut, Actuary. July 4. 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


COVERED IN 


English Hair-Cloth, Plush, 
Terry, Reps and 
French Lasting, 
the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furniture to 
be found in Boston. 


workmen constantly employed, we offer unusual facilities 
for the naking of the best 


Electrotype and Stereotype Plates, 
and the prompt issue of handsome Letter-press REPORTS, 
CATALOGUES, SERMONS, LECTURES, LAW CASES, and 
every variety of PAMPHLEL WORK. Our Rooms devoted 
to 











BOOK PRESSWORK 


are complete and spacious, and furnished with a large num 
ber (over twenty) of the well-known ADAMS POWER 
PRESSES, acknowledged to be superior to any press in the 
market fur Book Printing. 


FINE JOB PRINTING, 


a specialty of, comprising 
Bill-Ileads, Circulars, 
Cards, Certificates, 
Receipts, Policies, 
Notes, Tags, 
Labels, Kee, &e 


CHECK BOOKS, 





MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0., 


SALESROOM, 
27 Sudbury Street, over Suffolk Market. | jn every variety of style. made to order, with the Revenue 
July 4. 3m | Stamp printed in; and, in fact, every description of work 


exccuted pertaining to the business of Printing. 
We devote especial attention to the 


MANUFACTURE OF 


HALLETT & CUMSTON, | 


BOOKS. 
Manufacturers of Piano-Fortes . 


in which we have had large experience ; and we invite cor- 
respondence from Publishers and authors everywhere, with 
a view te the production of volumes complete, including the 
making of Stereotype Plates, Paper, Priuting and Binding. 
An expe i-nce and reputation of over twenty-five years 
warrant us in guaranteeing satisfaction to all who may fa 
vor us with their patronage. 


GEORGE C. RAND & AVERY, 


38 Cornhill, Boston. 


ORRIN F. FRYE. 





Being now the oldest manufacturers iu the city, 
Having been Established since 183, 


and having recently ERECTED A LARGE AND COMMO- 
DLOUS FACTORY 





For the Manutacture oft 


PIANO-FORTES, 


we are prepared to furnish the public with instruments that 
are UNSURPASSED BY ANY IN TUE MARKET. 
Second-hind Pianos taken tn exchange. Pranos to let. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 


GEORGE ©. RAND, ABRAHAM AVERY, 


FORTY MILLIONS 
SQUARE FEET OF 





Warecreoms: 
339 Washington st., Boston. W A R R E N : S R 0 0 F | N G 
tf 


July 25. : 
: y¥ % Ts now in use in New England, upon the most costly Public 
and Private Structures. By fourteen years’ actual test, its 


merits have been established as a 
VALUABLE aND DURABLE ROOFING. 
Ninety °f the largest Manufacturing Corporations in the 
New England States have more than 2,500,000 square feet of 
surface covered with Warren's Roofing, many thousand feet 
of which has replaced Tin. 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
RIGH FANCY GOODS, 


TOYS AND GAMES, 


at very low prices, to make room for fall importations. An 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY is offered to purchasers desir- 
ing goods of this kind. 


D 0. GOODRICH, 
3072 Washington street. 





Manufactured and for Sale by the 


N. E. FELT ROOFING CO., 


5 Liberty Square, Boston. 
LEVI L. WILLCUTT Treasurer. 


PRACTICAL ae 
J. A. WHIPPLE, 





BUSINESS PREPARATION. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST, 
DAT AND: BYEBING SESSIONS. 297 Washington St., Boston, 
COMER'S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, [fic rm yritti, toc el aaa Col 
BOSTON, Pictures. He usually succeeds in making 


EXCELLENT LIKENESSES 


Will be open for EVENING STUDIES on and after Sept. 


competent proof-readers, and a large number of skillful | 


' 
such as is required by the Mercantile Community, we make 


Ist. Open in tho DAY as heretotore. 

Grateful for the very generous reliance reposed in him 
for more than a quarter of a century, the subscriber hopes, 
with increased experienve and untiring efforts for the inter- 
ests of his students, to merit and receive a continuance of 
confidence. GEO. N. COMER, A.M., President. 
Catalogues and circulars giving full information, with 
list of Mr. Comer’s works on PENMANSIIP, BOOK- 
KEEPING, NAVIGATION, &c., sent by mail or may be 
had free at the college, 323 Washinzton street, corner of 
West street, Boston. 4t Aug. 22. 


$50,000 





City of Portland Municipal Six per Ct. 


BUILDING LOAN BONDS 


Sinking Fund. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE 
IN BOSTON, 


SECURED BY MORTGAGE OF 
ONE-HALF ITS VALUE. 


REAL ESTATE AT 





FOR SALE BY 





‘Every page incre«ses the wonderful cuarm of the poem. 


“Mr. Morrix has made a bold and successful step towards 
a return to the simplicity and strength of nature, azaiust 
which our poets have resolucely closed their eyes for many 
aday.’— Geo. H. Boker. 


SPENCER, VILA & CO., 


13 Congress St., Boston. 


THE ye 





“Like a re-awakening of Spenser, in its long, sweet, 





of all descriptions. 


of those who have before been unable to obtaim good ones, 
and is especially successful in taking the 


LIKENESSES OF LITTLE CHILD EN. 

He spares no pains in making Photographs that are 
Pertectly Satisfactory 

to every one of his patrons, and would be pleased to have 

you 

: CALL AND EXAMINE 


the large and interesting collection of Photographs on exhi- 
bition at bis rooms, 


No. 297 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 
Corner of Temple, over Hogg, Brown & Taylors 


JOSIAH L. FAIRBANKS, 
STATIONER, 


136 Washington Street, 


Ilas always on hand and for sale, 
FINE WRITING PAPERS, 
Large assortment of 
Blank Books, 
Pens and Inks, 
Inkstands, Portfolios, 
Cutlery, Porte-Monnnaics, 
Faucy Stationery, &c., &c. 


136 Washington street. 


SPEAR & SAWYER’S 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


274 WASHINGTON 8C., (Hatvert & Davis’ BorLpina,) 
BOSTON. 


|C 


| HYDE PARK. 





The careful and well-directed system of restrictions and 
regulations applied to the laying out and improvement of 
the lands. and to the erection of buildings at the new and 
_ flourishing town of Hyde Park, together with its healthful 

and beautiful location and rapid growth, are fast investing 
(it with a rare combination of the advantages of city and 
country life. 
|. ‘the two main lines of railroad running through the cen- 
| ter of the town furni<h frequent trains and low rates of fare. 
| A river of pure water, sufficiently large for good boating, 
‘adds much to the attractions of the place. 
| The large number of enterprising builders. with every 
| facility for dispatch and y in building, tozether with 
| # liberal co-operation on the part of the land owners, bids 
fair within a comparatively short time to develop thie al- 
ready large and pleasant town into one of the finest cities 
| ic New England. 
| _ Kvery person in quest of a suburban residence in the vi- 
cinity of Boston should devote at least one day to a ramble 
over Hyde Park; the charming scenery visible from its 
| highlands will of itself ampl repay for the trouble. 
The new and pleacint Hotel, ocated very centrally in the 
; town, will be open at all hours of the day, affording strang- 
| ers and others every desired convenience and comfort ob- 
tamed at the best regalated dining rooms in the city. 
| The variety of dwellings constantly being constructed by 
the leading contractors and others furnish a choice of seiec- 
; tion equal to the varied wants and tastes of th: community 
and creates a tively competition. ensbling purchasera to se- 
| cure favorable teruis of payment and good bargains. Per- 
| sons who prefer to purchase lands and build for themselves 
| will receive liberal codperation of the Real Estate and 
Building Company, and that of other owners of landed 
proverty The agent or his assistants will go to Hyde Park 
with visitors who wish to examine houses or lands at almost 
any hour of the day. Distance from Boston 7 miles. 
| Hyde Park Office, 23 Arch, corner of Summer street, Bos- 
on. A. P. BLAKE, General Ageat. 
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PATENT 


LEAD-ENCASED BLOCK-TIN PIPE. 


Mauufactured under Patents of the 
Colwells, Shaw & Willard Man’f Ce. 


A NEW WATER PIPE free from all the objections to com- 
oe lead Pipe. One-rirtu of its thickness is PURE TIN, 





encased in four-fifths Lead, forming a perrect UNION. Wa- 

| ter conveyed through it only comes in contact with the Tin. 
IS AS STRONG AS LEAD PIPE OF TWICE THE 

| WEIGHT PER FOOT. 
| COSTS LESS PER FOOT THAN LEAD PIPE OF THE 
, SAME STRENGTH. 
; Also. superior qualities of Warre Leap and Zino, dry and 
| ground in oil, Rep Leap, Lrraanes, Leap Pier, Tin Pips, 
| Suet Leap, Cast Inon Pips ayp Fittings, Pumrs, &c., &c. 
| Manufactured by 


BOSTON LEAD CO. 


J U. CHADWICK & CO., Agents, 
49 & 53 Broad street, Boston. 


_ 
$s 


BAKER’S 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


Paris Exposition, 1867. 


7 THE ONLY MEDAL 
AWAKDED TO ANY AMERICAN MANUFACTURER 
— or — 


Chocolate and Cocoa, 


and the highest prize conferred on any manufacturer of 
these articles at the Paris Exposition, has been awarded 
to W. BAKER & CO. 

Baker's Prepared Cocoa and Vanilla Chocolate are manu- 
factured from the finest Cocoa, and are unequalled in quality 
end flavor. Also, pure Cuocolate for confectioners’ use, and 
all varieties of sweet Chocolate. 

Sold by grocers generally, and may be obtained by the 
trade of 


WALTER BAKER & C0., 


DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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MAGEE STOVES, 
RANGES AND FURNACES, 
Magee Parlor Stoves, unrivalled for economy, 
power and beauty. 
Magee Cook Stoves, superior to any Stove ever 
sold in this market. Ten thousand of these Stoves hive 
been sold within four years. 
Magee Ranges, unsurpassed in beauty of finish, 
economy and durability. 
Magee Furaaces, Brick and Portable. 
No Furnace ever sold in New England has given such 
geveral satisfaction as the : 


MAGEE FURNACE. 


Tt is economical in fuel, and possesses all the good qualities 
desirable for heating houses and public bui.dings in the 
most satisfactory manner. Every Furnace warranted. 


POND & DUNCKLEE, 


eS 87 & SO Blackstone Street 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The subscriber having enlarged and made extensive alter - 
ations in his Store, corner of School and Washington 
streets, would respectfully invite the public to inspect the 
premises at their convenience. The assortment of 


CHINA, GLASS, PARIANS, &C., 


is more complete and more elegant than has ever before been 
offered to the American public by any house. Having given 
the tastes and wants of the community his most careful at - 
tention for a series of twenty-tive years, and being in direct 
correspondence with the manufacturers abroad, he is en- 
abled to display a variety of goods which he is confident 
will amply repay all those who will take the trouble to ex- 
amine them. 





RICHARD BRIGGS, 


137 Washington, cor. of School St., Boston 


THE 
ATNA SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Having taken and refitted the pleasant, central and commo 
dious store 318 Wasttneton Street (opposite the Boston 
Theatre), are now bevter prepared to attend to the wanta of 
their friends. People from the country can now casily find 
our new quarters and the best Sewing Machine in the mar 
ket. H. 8. WILLIAMS, 
Agent for New England States. 





CLOTHING, ETC. 


C W. FREELAND, BEARD & CQ. 
s 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devonshire Street, Bosten. 


0. W. FREELAND 4. W. BEARD, 
J.H. PREELAND, L. L. HARDING, 


May 16. 6m 





WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 
|S bipeaiabeesne KINSLEY & FRENCH, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
123 and 14 Summer Street, Boston. 











JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW.W. KINSLEY, 
July 4. 


HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RMOADES. 
6m 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


a 
HARLES RICHARDSON’ 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISHES, JAPANS iS 4 
IMPORTERS OF eT i 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS” 
Ne. 61 Bread, cor. ef Milk Street, 





Founded b. JAMES FRENCH, Fxq., 1839. 
This Institution, the oldest and most successful in New 


as to render any remark superfluous; Miss Fanny Morant, 
from Wallack's ; Miss Eliza Newton ; Mr. C.H. Vandenhoff ; 


ligion?”” Dr. Bolles may honestly think so; but 
was it for a gentleman of his profession, at mid- ' 

. : : . : psers. WJ. Le) . H. D. Billings, and . Brad- 
night, in a public saloon, with a noisy crowd of *°4 Mesers. W. J. LeMogne, H. D. Billings, and J. B. Brad 
i : ki 1 f Se rg P | ford. Mrs. Chanfrau returns to her former position, to the 
eunkmg sods eee! politicians about him, to: infinite delight of the most cultivated class of our theater- 
there boldly avow it? | goers. Such a company will be found most difficult to 


| manage, for the teason that there are three leading- ladies, 
under | 


. . ~ mn 
: F — Granger, Postmaster-General ae | two soubrettes, and a number of gentlemen who will very 
Presidents Harrison and Tyler, died on Friday | likely growl because there are not prominent characters 
last, at Canandaigua, N. Y. He was 81 years of | enouct in each play to distribute equally throughout the 
age. His public liie commenced as a member of | entire list. Mr. Selwyn, however, is fully equal to the task, 
the New York Assembly. He was a Representa- and will hold the reins of government with composed nerves 





videntially no one was killed, though all were 
badly “demoralized,” and the carriage required 
“‘recoustruction.”’ 


meandering rythms, and like a resurrection of the Greek | 
gods themselves, iu the life like beauty with which the 
CONNECTICUT. familiar stories of mythology are tolu.."—Lucy Larcom. 
Twenty-eight ladies, members in good standing 
of the Congregationa: Church in Elmwood, Conn., 
have seceded because denied the right of taking Price $2.2. 
| part in church meetings. Sold by all booksellers. Mailed postpaid by the publish- | 


The plaster on tie ceiling of the Universalist ers. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


church in New London tell on Sunday morning 
BOSTON. 





In one elegant lmo volume, cloth, bevelled, gilt top. | 





{while the Congregational Sunday-school was 
| holding its session, but as it fell in small pieces 


the only injury dune was to the dresses of the It 


Sept. 5. 





ele Is now on exhibiticen and sale 
at No. 12 West street. The | 
public are invited to call and | 
exatnine this pew and valu 
able iuprovement ip Mirrors. | 
Ladies will find this of expec- | 
ial interest to them. 


JOHN SOWLE, 


Patentee and Manua- 
facturer. 


‘ 


England, is open 


DAY AND EVENING 


to students of both sexes and all ages, who receive the most 
practical instruction in Writing, Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, 
Navigation, Surveying, and in all branches of a complete 


Re Gy e. 
The Patent Duplex Mirror | WDB AWWA MON 


is adapted to Bureaus, Toilet No clase system. Each student r ceives separate instruc- 
Tables, Toilet Cases, Wall tion. Graduates aided in obtaining employment. Connect- 
Glasses for chambers and | ed with this Institution is a separate Business Department 








tive in Congress in 1835-37 and 1889-41, when | 
he resigned to accept the appointment of Post: | 
master-General, under President Harrison, in 
March, 1841. He continued to serve under Ty- 
ler from the death of President Harrison, April 
4th, 1841, to August, when, with all the Cabinet 
except Mr. Webster, he resigned, in consequence 
of Mr. Tyler's veto of the U. S. Bank bill, which | 
had been previously approved by him and his 
Cabinet. Since that time, Mr. Granger has lived 
in retirement at Canandaigua, N. Y. He was the 
father of the present Mrs. Robert C. Winthrop, 
anda gentleman of courtly manners and of fine 
personal appearance. 


i 


The Trijune shows the enthusiasm and zest of 
the great Harrison campaign of I84—as these 
successive paragraphs in one issue indicates :— 

_ Towa, ever true, will clasp hands with Vermont 
in October. 

Buckeyes! Vermont challenges you. 
her in thunder tones in October! 

That “rebel yell” will not be heard to-day. 
The Green Mountain boys have muzzled it. 

Twenty thousand Boys in Blue meet in Indian- | 
\apolis to-day. Five hundred thousand cheers for | 
Nie old Vermont Brigade! i 


*ennsylvanians, do you hear the thunder in | 


Answer 


' spirit and to the letter. 





and a firm hand. He will be relieved of a portion of the 
onerous duty of stage-management by the engacement of 
the veteran Barry, who has no superior in that position. 
Mr. Koppitz retains the baton; Mr. Farnsworth's beaming } 
countenance will continue to brighten the treasurer's office; | 
avd Mr. Mctilenen has been secured for the transaction of 

outside business. Such liberality of expenditure as all this 


| perfection involves, proves that the projectors of this thea - 
| ter meant what they said when they promised us the best of | 


American theaters. They have kept their word. both in the 
* The Belle’s Strategem ” will be | 
the openiag piece, to be f llowed on Tuesday by * Money,” 
and on Wednesday by ** The Rivals.” In the following 

week it is probable that Reade’s version of *: Foul Play” 
Will be presented in such a manner as will put the efforts of 

Tival managers in this direction quite into the shade. ‘ 





NEWS OUTLINE. 
Religious. i 
Rev. Baron Stow, D. D., has received, as a | 
Present trom his former society in Boston, an 
annuity policy tor 31000 per annum. 
Boston gave an ergan concert to the Chinese on 


| Sunday week, and the Congregationalist asks:— 


“Have the city government of Boston deliberateiv 
determined to ignore the sanctity of the New 
England Sabbath, and insult the tenderest sensi- 
bilities of that very large—and we hope we make 
no indecent assumption in adding—respectable 
portion of their constituency, which still holds , 
fast to the Scriptural doctrine on this subject!” | 


scholars. 
IN GENERAL. 

Samuel W. Mason, tormerly connected with 
the Boston press, and of late years pubiisher of 
the Savannah (Ga.) News and Leral/d, died ou 
Satutday, at his residence in Tamworth, N. H. 
He was 32 years of age. 

Larkin G. Meade, the Vermont sculptor, ar- 
rived in Chicago on Saturday, with a design tor 
the Lincoln monument to be erected at Spring- 
field, Il. <A large number of designs tor the | 


in the Senate chamber in that city. 

A section ot the tunnel in process of construc- 
tion under the Chicago river, at Washington 
street, caved in from the effects of the heavy rain, 
and breaking of the water pipe on the temporary 
railroad bridge on West Water street. An im- 
mense derrick and engine attached went down in 
the ruins. ‘The loss 1s estimated by the contrac- 
tors at $25,000. 

Ex-Governor Thomas H. Seymour of Con- 
necticut died in Harttord Thursday evening, 
aged 61 years. 

Foreign. 

Mr. Mason Jones, well known as a lecturer in 
this country, the Liberal candidate tor Parlia- 
ment from Queens County, Ireland, has been 
torced to reure trom the contest in consequence 
of the bitter hostility raised against him on ac- 


count of his anu-Catholic procliviues. j 4 


| 
| 
8 PER CENT. BONDS. | 
$50,000 att 

,] j 

Kalamazoo, Allegan and Grand Rapids | 


Railroads ist Mortgage 8 per cent. | 
Bonds, 20 years to run, | 


imonument have been received by the nation il With an agreeinent of the MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAIL- 
}associatuion at Springfield, and will be displayed | 


ROAD attached to each Bond. 





FOR SALE BY 


SPENCER VILA & CO., 
13 


Congres= Street. 
2t 


FOR ORGAN STUDY 
AND PRACTICE USE “ZUNDELL’S MODERN SCIIOOL.” 
A New and Progressive Method. In 3 Parts. By Jouy Zun- 
PELL, Organist aad Director of Mu-ie at Plymouth Co arch, 
Brooklyn. N.Y. Parr I History and De cription of the | 
Organ: Elementary Instruction: Exercises and Voluntaries 
in all Styles of Organ Playing (without pedals) Parr I. 
Pedal Playing. Part Ii] Comb nation of Stops; Voiunta- 
ries. and Pieces suited to all orcasions. Price of each Part, 


CL 200) The 3 Parte complete in ] volume. Boards, $4.00. 
Mailed Free. OLIVER DITSUN. Preisarrs, 
Sept 5. a 277 Washiozton St. 


| upon the mathematicai, physical and natural sciences, Eo- 


| respecting fees and other particulars, address 
| LIAM P. ATKINSON, 


Glasses for parlor and drese- | 


ing rooms, Large Glasses on 
Feet for tailors’ shops. dress and cloak makers, Wall and 





which can be seen at No. 12 West street. or at the Manu- 
factory. No. 12) North street. 
June 2, 3m 


HOWE 
SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY SEWING AND MANUFACTURING. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 
General N. E. Agents, No. 59 Brousfield street, Boston. 

2 3m 


July 25. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Offers a thorough and practical general education. founded | 





glixh and other modern languages, and mental and polit- | 
aeal science; also, a full course of studies and practical ex- | 
ercises for studeats preparing for the profeasions of the civil, | 
mechanical and mining engineer, chemist, metallurgist and | 
architect. 
The course extends through four vears, the stu:lies of the 
first and second being common Ww ali, those of the third and | 


' fourth selected to suit the profession in view. | 
Entrance examina- pays interest on deposits for au full montas they remain tn 


Minimum age of admis*ion, #ixteen. 1 
tions are held July 14 and September 28. For information | 
“Prof. WIL- | 


See. Faculty Maas. Institate of Tech- 


dressing rooms, large Pier , in which 


are theroughly educated as Book-Keeper#, &c. Call orsend 
Counter Glasses for Millinery shops and hat stores—all of | tor circu ars. 


mirably improve the circulation, 
tone to the stomach and vigor to the muscles, and correct 
all causes of debility. 
and Ague, and all climatic diseases, and have been exten- 
sively used by Army and Navy Surgeons in the hospitals 
during the late war. 


and for sale by druggists and grocers generally. 


guar- 
! antied to the depositor by a guaranty fund of Two Hundred 
To d Dollars. 


Aug. 15. m 7 reas 
= yrward 

es ” : ~~ stand 
CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. snip 

—— ——— "8 








Ci OF BOSTON.—Norice to Vorers.- 
Those citizens ot Boston who have removed since Mat 

Ist, 1868, from one Ward to another. within the same Co, 

gressional District, are requested to notify the City Clerk, . . 
order that their names may be printed on the lists of the 
Wards in which they now reside. 

Those citizens who have removed from one Congressional 
District to another since May Lat, 1865, must vote.at the en- 
suing election in that District where their names were regis- 
tered in May last 

Wards |. 2, 3, 4, 6. and 9, are comprised in District No. 


IV. Wards 5,7, 8, 10, 11, 12. 13, 14, ly, are comprised in 
District No. 111. 8. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 
Sept. 5. 2t 





LADIES 


ATWOOD’S | 
QUININE TONIC BITTERS. 


Recomni nded by the medical faculty. These bitters ad 
promote digestion, impart 


They are a great preventive of Fever 


Prepared and sold by 


CHARLES H. ATWOOD, 


139 Summer Street, Boston, 


MERCANTILE © 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


BOSTON, 


&% WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 


CALIFORNiA PACKETS. 


Piss GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
FROM LE‘VIS WHARF. 
The splendid new Al Clipper-Ship, 
PHAROS, 
JAMES COLLIER 


is now receiving cargo for the above port, and will be 
promptly ue«patched. 


Shippers will obiige by the early delivery of their engage- 


ments. 


Fer freight, &c., apply at California Packet Pier, No. 114 


State street. 


Agents at San Francisco, Messrs. Williams, Blanchard & 
0. tf Aug. 22. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
Ga/~ From Long Wharf. 43 
The Al first-class Extreme Clipper-Barque, 
CLARA, 





Ne. 48 Summer St., corner ef Arch. 
This is the only Savings Bank in the Commonwenith that 


All deposits with the interest accruing thereon are 
RICHARD HOLMES, President. 





nology, 


WILLIAM B. ROGERS, P 
June 25. tul 


one year old, and rated 
She will be despatched in a few days. 


DAVE MICA is evi sicns céddigcccdeus .. COMMANDER. 


This splendid little clipper of only 1000 tons capacity, and 
at Lioyds’ as Al, nine years class. 


NATHAN WINSOR & CO., 
‘27 State St., corner of Bread. 





Anson J. Strons, Treasurer. 


Messrs. Stevens, Baker & Co.. Agents in San ¥filuciseo. 
Aug. 29. a 
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The First Minister from the United 
States to Great Britain. 


THE ORIGINAL ADAMS DIPLOMACY. 


In June, 1785, John Adams, the first Minister 
Plenipotentiary from the United States to the 
Court of London, had his introductory audience 
with King George the Third. An event so 
extraordinary with circumstances so novel to us 
in America, led Mr. Adams to narrate the 
particulars in a letter to an intimate friend, 
which was kept private until after his death. It 
was thus :— 

“At one o’clock on Wednesday, Ist of June, 
the Master of Ceremonies called at my house, 
and went with me to the Secretary of State’s 
office in Cleaveland Row, where the Marquis of 

ern received me, and introduced me 


to Mr. Frazier, his under-secretary, who had 


been uninterruptedly in that office through all 
the changes in administration for thirty years, 
having first been appointed by the Earl of 
Holderness. 

- After a short conversation upon the subject of 
importing my effects from Holland, which Mr. 
Frazier himself introduced, Lord Carmarthern 
invited me to go with him in his coach to court. 
When we arrived in the ante-chamber, the 
Master of Ceremonies introduced him, and at- 
tended me while the Secretary of State went to 
take the commands of the King. While I stood 
in this place, where it seems all Ministers stand 
a such occasions, always attended by the 

ter of Ceremonies, the room was very full of 
ministers-of-state, bishops, and all other sorts of 
courtiers, as well as the next recom, which is the 
king’s bed-chamber. You may well suppose I 
‘was the focus of all eyes. I was relieved, how- 
ever, from the embarrassment of it by the 
Swedish and Dutch Ministers, who came to me 
and entertained me with a very agreeable con- 
versation during the whole time. Some other 
gentlemen whom I had seen before, came to make 
their compliments, too, until the Marquis of 
Carmarthern returned and desired me to go with 


them. They often acquire a relish for affairs 
which their married sisters delegate entirely to 
their husbands, brothers, or sons. They take a 
more vivacious interest in what concerns the well- 
being of society, in books and systems, in public 
movements and events, in matters of art and 
taste, in knowledge of persons and things beyond 
domestic limits. As companions they commonly 
possess a much wider area over which thought 
and sympathy can be elicited in conversation, are 
less reserved, less preoccupied, less engrossed by 
immediate and urgent responsibilities. Their 
unconcentrated affections are at liberty for pres- 
ent exercise and momentary enjoyment, and like 
diffused warmth, can make their genial influences 
felt over an extended surface. We look upon 
maiden-auntship as a blessed institution, and were 
all who enter it worthy of it, society would give 
it preminent honor and distinction. 

Mrs. Howe at Rome anp THE East.—With 
feelings much mingled, I approach, for the third 
time, the city of Rome. I pause to collect the ex- 
perience of sixteen years, the period intervening 
between my second visit and the present. I left 
Rome, after those days, with entire determina- 
tion, but with infinite reluctance. America 


seemed the place of exile, Rome the home of 


sympathy and comfort. To console myself for 
the termination of my travels, I undertook a men- 
tal pilgrimage, which unfolded to me something 
of the spirit of that older world, of which I had 
found the form so congenial. To the course of 
private experience were added great public les- 
sons. Among these I may name the sublime 


failure of John Brown, the sorrow and success of 


the late war. And now I must confess that, af- 
ter so many intense and vivid pages of life, this 
visit to Rome, once a theme of fervent and sol- 
emn desire, becomes a mere page of embellish- 
ment in a serious and instructive volume... .. 
Our war upon the Turks is a war of biscuit 
and of cotton cloth. We run every permissible 
risk to feed the hungry and clothe the naked, 
both of these terms being of literal application. 
Our agent lands his insufficient cargo, and before 
his errand is known, the moan and wail of the 


Tue Doe or Jart THorKELL.—(By John G. 
Whittier.)— 
The land was pale with famine 
And racked with fever-pain ; 
The frozen fiords were fishless, 
The earth withheld her grain. 
Men saw the boding Fylgja 
Before them come and go, 
And, through their dreams, the Urdar-moon 
From West to East sailed slow! 
Jarl Thorkell of Thevera 
At Yule-time made his vow; 
On Rykdal’s holy Doom-stone 
He slew to Frey his cow. 
To bonnteous Frey he slew her; 
To Skuld, the younger Norn, 
Who watches over birth and death, 
He gave her calf unborn. 
And his little gold-haired daughter 
Took up the sprinkling rod, 
And smeared with blood the temple 
And the wide lips of the god. 
Hoarse below, the winter water 
Ground its ice-blocks o’er and o’er; 
Jets of foam, like ghosts of dead waves, 
Rose and fell along the shore. 
Th» red torch of the Jokul, 
Aloft in icy space, 
Shone down on the bloody Horg-stones 
And the statue’s carven face. 
And closer round and grimmer 
Beneath its baleful light 
The Jotun shapes of mountains 
Came crowding through the night. 
The gray-haired Hersir trembled 
As 2 flame by wind is blown; 
A weird power moved his white lips, 
And their voice was not his own! 
“The sir thirst!’’ he muttered; 
“he gods must have more blood 
Before the tun shall blossom 
Or fish shall fill the flood. 
The sir thirst and hunger, 
And hence our blight and ban; 


accumulations, his charities gladdened the hearts ! 
of the widow and orphan. | 

The Boston Female Orphan Society was one of | 
the first to participate in his munficence. His | 
native town, also, was occasionally remembered 
by him with filial affection. Indeed, he was al- 
ways ready to give, according to his means, and | 
when consistent with their claims, if the object 
presented was a good one. Being himself with- 
out children, most of his estate, amounting toa 
| million of dollars, was distributed by his will as 
| follows: he left to his widow specific bequests 
| amounting to two hundred thousand dollars; also, 
|many other bequests to nephews, nieces and 
| others, amounting to some three hundred and 
[twenty thousand dollars more. Among these 
| may be mentioned one of five thousand dollars 
“to his friend and pastor,Rev. Ephraim Peabody.”’ . 
and five thousand dollars to the servants living in 
the family at the time of his decease, to be dis- 
tributed in the manner and according to the 
proportion to be fixed upon by his widow. He 
then bequeathed to his executors, manufacturing 
; stocks valued at two hundred thousand dollars, to 
| be by them appropriated for scientific, literary, 
religious or charitable purposes—and through the 
long future his wealth is to be beneficially em- 
ployed. Mr. Appleton lived to the good old age of | 
eighty-seven vears. 





TuORWALSDEN’s First Love.—Some fifty- | 
five years ago, a young woman of prepossessing 
appearance was seated in a small back room of a’ 
house in Copenhagen, weeping bitterly. In her 
lap lay a few small trinkets and other small arti- 
cles, evidently keep-sakes which she had received 
from time to time. She took up one after the 
other, and turned them over, but she could 
scarcely distinguish them through ker blinding 
tears. Then she buried her face in her hands, | 
and rocked to and fro in agony. | 

“Oh!” moaned she, ‘‘and is it come tothis? All 
my dreams of happiness are vanished—all my 
hopes are dead! He will even go without bid- 
ding me farewell. 
ed to se this bitter day! 


Ah, Himlen! that I have liv-| 
Love vare Gud!” | 
At this moment a hasty tap at the door was fol- | 


WOOD HANGINGS. 
THE WOOD HANGINGS COMPANY, 


43 Summer street, 


Is now doing the most beautiful and satisfactory work. 
Their wood has now been on plastered walls through cold 
and hot weather, and has borne the tests of steam and 
furnace heat. without cracking or peeling. It stands just 
as wel! as paper, and in some cases better. 

The Company his done a targe amouut of work in this 
vicinity, and it has given the most 

PERFECT SATISFACTION. 
NOTHING COULD BE MORE BEAUTIFUL UPON THE 
yALLS OF 
Dining Rooms, 
lialls, 
Libraries, 
Chambers, 
Vestibules, or 
Auth Mooms, 
than the various kinds of wood which are used, some of 
which are very rare. 
The Company Warrant their Work. 
Orders received at 


43 Summer street, 
Aug. 29. (Up One Flight.) 4t 


BRIGNOLI'S GRAND | 


MILITARY MARCH. Compored by that distinguished 
Tenor, and performed at his Concerts with great success. 
Price 75 cents. Mailed postpaid. 
OLIVER DITSUON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
Aug. 29. 3t 277 Washington street. 


BEAL & HOOPER 
MANUFACTURE, 


Attheir Manafactury in East Cambridge 


BLACK WALNUT 
Parlor 








WAR OR PEACE. 


THE GREAT ISSUES OF THE DAY. 


A. WILLIAMS & C9., 109 Washington street, have just 
published in pamphlet form, the 


ADDRESS 


| HON. WILLIAM WHITING, 


, Author of War Powers, late Solicitor of the War Depart- 
ment, delivered before the 


BOSTON HIGHLANDS GRANT CLUB, AUGUST 5, 1868. 





Conents. 
| THE EVENTS OF FOUR YEARS. 
CONSTITUTLIONALITY OF THE 
AOTS. 
| THE DEMO URATIC PARTY, 
REBEL PROGRAMME. 
SCCCESSFUL REBELLION POSSIBLE, 
| CONSEQUENCES. 
TILK NATIONAL DEBT. 
| THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 
OUR CANDIDATES 
THE NOVEMBER ELECTION. 
One edition in large type, fine white paver 15 cents per 
copy. A Campaign Edition may be had at $5 per LU. Or- 
| ders from Ciubs and others promptly attended to. 


A. WILLIAMS & CO. 


| Booksellers, 100 Washington St., Boston. 
Copies sent by mail oa receipt of price. 
Aug. 29. ac* 


NEW CARPETINGS. 
| Per Steamers * Melita” and “ Siberia,” 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Now Landing, 30 Bales, 
COMPRISING 


ELEGANT NEW STYLES 
Wiltons, 


lRirussels, 
Tapestries, 


| 
} 
| 
i 


RECONSTRUCTION 


doce oeckaneieinasennener tater inaneteneencacerenenly 


NWEALTH.” 


An Independent and Progressiv 


RADICAL REPUBLICAN JOURNAL, 


DEVOTED TO 


ALL GOOD CAUSES, 


Especially Having a General Interes 


ALL MATTERS PERTAINING TO 


Politics, Litieebaie Art and News; 


CORRESPONDENCE 


From all Parts ot the World 





’ 
lowed by the entrance of the object of her grief. | Se ts, 
He was a young man about twenty-five years of | 
age, his person middle-sized and strongly built, his | 
features massive, regular and attractive—his long | 
hair flaxen, his eyes blue. This was Bertel Thor- 
walsden—a name which has since then sounded 
throughout the world as that of the most ilustri- Cham] er 
ous sculptor of modern times. His step was firm | 
and quick, his eye bright, and his features glow- | 
ing as he entered the room; but when he beheld | 
the attitude of the weeping female a shade passed Which cannot be excelled in style, durability and finish, by 
over his countenance as he gently walked up to any other manufacturers in the country, and offer the same 
her, and laying his kand on her shoulder, mur- for sale at their 
mured: ‘‘Amalie!’’ ec) 

‘‘Bertel!’’? answered a smothered voice. SALESROOMS 

The young Dane drew a chairto her side, and 
silently took her tear-bedewed hands; ‘‘Amalie!”’ 
said he, after a pause broken only by her quiver- 
ing sobs, ‘‘I am come to bid thee farewell. 
in the morning.’’ 

She ceased weeping, raised her face, and re- 
leasing her hands, pushed back her dishevelled | 
hair. Then she wiped her eyes, and gazed on} 
him ina way that made his own droop. ‘‘Bertel,’’ | 
said she in a solmen tone, but void of all ap-| 
proach—“Bertel, why did you win my young: 
heart?—why did you lead me to hope that I, 
should become the wife of your bosom?’ - 

“T—I always meant it; I mean it now.’’ 

She shook her head mournfully, and taking up— 
the trinkets, continued: ‘Do you remember what 
you said when you gave me this—and this—and | 


him to his Majesty. I went with his lordship 
through the levee-room into the king’s closet. 
The door was shut, and I was left alone with his 
Majesty and the Secretary of State. I made the 
three reverences; one at the door, another about 
half way, and another before the presence—ac- 
cording to the usage established at this and all 
the northern courts of Europe—and then I ad- 
dressed myself in his Majesty to the following 
words :— 

Sire: The United States have appointed me 
Minister Plenipotentiary to your Majesty and 
have directed me to deliver to your Majesty this 
letter, which contains the evidence of it. Itis in 
obedience to their express commands that I have 
the honor to assure your Majesty of their 
unanimous disposition and desire to cultivate the 
most friendly and liberal intercourse between 
your Majesty’s subjects and their citizens, and of 
their best wishes for your Majesty’s health and 
happiness, and for that of your family. 

The appointment of a Minister from the United 
States to your Majesty’s Court will form an epoch 
in the history of England and America. I think 
myself more fortunate than all my fellow-citizens 
in having the distinguished honor to be the first 
to stand in your Majesty’s royal presence ina 
diplomatic character; and I shall esteem myself 
the happiest of men if I can be instrumental in 
recommending my country more-and-more to 
your Majesty's royal benevolence, and of restor- 
ing an entire esteem, confidence and affection; or 


The mouths of the strong gods water 
For the flesh and blood of man! 
Whom shall we give to Asgard ? 
Not warriors, sword on thigh; 
But let the nursling infant 
And bedrid old man die.” 
“So be it!’ cried the young men, 
There needs nor doubt nor parle;”” 
But knitting hard his red brows, 
In silence stood the Jarl. 
A sound of woman’s weeping 
At the temple door was heard; 
But the old men bowed their white heads, 
And answered not a word. : 
Then the Dream-wite cf Thingvalla, 
A Vala young and fair, 
Sang softly, stirring with her breath 
The veil of her loose hair. 
She sang: “The winds from Alfheim 
Bring never sound of strife; 
The gifts for Frey the meetest 
Are not of death, but life 
He loves the grass-green meadows, 
The grazing kine’s sweet breath; 
He loathes your bloody Horg-stones, 
Your gifts that smell of death, 
No wrong by wrong is righted, 
No pain is cured by pain; 
The blood that smokes trom Doom-rings 
Falls back in redder rain. 


suffering ones break out from hillside and cavern. 
“Psomi! psomi!”’ for God’s sake, bread! And 
here comes the sad procession. The merciful 
man is ashamed to look at the women; their rags 
do not cover them. Hunted are they and starved 
like beasts. But the Sultan feasts in England 
well. O, brave and merciful hearts of men and 
women, be lifted upto help them. And O, noble 
people, poor and hard-working, unsophisticated 
by theories which make the Turk’s dominion a 
necessary nuisance, and his religion a form of 
Christianity, do you come forward and make 
common cause with Christ’s poor and oppressed, 
whose faces are ground, whose chains are riveted, 
in his name. 

Last evening the veteran [Dr. Howe] received 
his Cretan mail. The buscuit arrived safely. 
The letters which acknowledge them begin with, 
“Glory to the triune God!’ They then invoke 
blessings on the American people, and fervently 
thank the veteran, who has been at once the pro- 
voker of their zeal and the distributor of their 
bounty. Such thanks are paintul; they make us 
feel the agonized suffering to which our small 
largess gives a momentary relief. The Arkadi, 
our blockade-runner, atter landing her cargo, 
took on board more than three hundred women 
and children, fleeing from the last extremities of 
want and misery. This morning appears at the 
door of our hotel a little group of these untortu- 
nates—a mother with four small children, the 
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“COMMONWEALTH” 


Will be as outspoken and candid in its utterances as it can 
afford to be and live, and as wide-awake, sprightly and 
good-natured as the vitality of its editor will allow. It 


does not expect to reform the world, but it will not go out 
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of its way to avoid giving all shams, humbuggery and pre- 


tension a blow whenever possible. 


in better words, the old good nature and the old 
good humor between people who, though separat- 
ed by an ocean, and under different governments, 
have the same language, a similar religion, a 
kindred blood. I beg your Majesty’s permission 
to add that although I have sometimes before 
been instructed by my country, it was never 
in my whole life in a manner so agreeable to 
myself. 

The King listened to every word I said, with 
dignity, it is true, but with apparent emotion. 
Whether it was my visible agitation, for I felt 
more than I could express, that touched him, I 
cannot say; but he was much affected and 
answered me with more tremor than I had spoken 
with, and said :— 

‘Sir: The circumstances of this audience are so 
extraordinary, the language you have now held is 
so extremely proper, and the feelings you have 
discovered so justly adapted to the occasion, that 
I must say that I not only receive with pleasure 
the assurance of the friendly disposition of the 
United States, but I am glad the choice has fall- 
en upon you to be their Minister. I wish you, 
sir, to believe, and that it may be understood in 
America, that I have done nothing in the late 
contest but what I thought myself indispensably 
bound to do by the duty which I owed to my 
people. I will be frank with you. I was the 
last to conform to the separation; but the separa- 
tion having been made, and having become 
inevitable, I have always said, as I now say, that 
I would be the first to meet the friendship of the 
United States as an independent power. The 
moment I see such sentiments and language as 
your’s prevail, and a disposition to give this 
country the preference, that moment I shall say— 
let the circumstances of language, religion and 
blood have their natural and full effect.’ 

I dare not say that these were the king's pre- 
cise words; and it is even possible that 1 may 
have in some particulars mistaken his meaning, 
for although his pronunciation is as distinct as I 
ever heard, he hesitated sometimes between 
members of the same period. He was indeed 
much affected, and I was not less so; and there- 
fore I cannot be certain that I was so attentive, 
heard so clearly, and understood so pertectly, as 
to be confident of all his words or sense; and 
think that all which he said to me should, at 
present, be kept secret in America, except his 
Majesty or his Secretary of State should judge 
proper to report it. This I do say, that the 
foregoing is his Majesty’s meaning, as I then 
understood it, and his own words as nearly as I 
can recollect them. 

The king then asked me whether I came last 
from France, and, upon my answering in the 
affirmative, he put on an air of familiarity, and 
smiling, or, rather, laughing, said—There is an 
opinion among some people that you are not the 
most attached of all your countrymen to the man- 
ners ot France.’ I was surprised at this because 
I thought it an indiscretion, and a descent from 
his dignity. I was a little embarrassed but 
determined not to deny the truth on the one hand, 
nor lead him to infer from it any attachment to 
England on the other. I threw off as much 
gravity as I could and assumed an air of gaicty 
and a tone of decision, as tar as was decent, and 

. said—That opinion, sir, is not mistaken; | must 
avow to your Majesty I have no attachment but 
to my own country.” The king replied as quick 
as lightning,—'An honest man will never have 
any other!’ 

The king then said a word or two to the 


did not hear, and then turned round and bowed 
to me, as is customary with all kings and princes 
when they give the signal to retire. 1 retreated, 
stepping backward as is the etiquette; and mak- 
ing my last reverence at the door of the chamber, 
I went away. he Master of the Ceremonies 
joined me at the moment of my coming out of the 


the apartments down to my carriage.” 





MISCELLANY. 
Sovayrgered Lives.— 
The/ffisherman wades in the surges; 
he sailor sails over the seas; 
“he soldier steps bravely to battle; 
The woodman lays axe to the trees; 
hey are each of the breed of the heroes, 
The manhood attempered to strite; 
Strong hands that go lightly to labor, 
True hearts that take comfort in strife. 
In each is the seed to replenish 
The world with the vigor it needs— 
The centre of honest affections, 
The impulse to generous deeds. 
But the shark drinks the blood of the fisher; 
The sailor is dropped in the sea; 
The soldier lies cold by his cannon; 
The woodman is crushed by his tree. 
Each prodigal life that is wasted 
In manly achievements unseen, 
But lengthens the days of the coward, 
And strengthens the cratty and mean. 


od 


Maipen Acyts.—Some of the nearest ap- 


roaches to the perfection of a woman's nature | 


nave been made by maiden aunts. And they 
reach this high eminence without brushing off the 
bloom of their modesty by ostentatious displays 
of their self-sacritices. They pursue their high 
calling without noise almost without being aware 


that they 
the acclamations of the world. Their eye is not 


intent upon their reward. In their work they 
find their motive and their wages. They live in 


their sympathies, and walk in the sunshine of | 


their own broadly-diffused love. Perhaps this is 
one reason, moreover, why maiden aunts, if they 
have tairly cultivated their own minds, are so 
interesting in social life. They have generally 
at their command a fund of disengaged feeling 
which they are ready to bestow upon affairs out- 
side their own circle. The habit of caring for 
what is not especially their own prompts them to 
give a livelier heed to what 18 passing around 





. cs A ; | ean oblige your debtor, 
Secretary of State, which, being between them, I | 


‘ . | ror of Mrs. Jones, bolted with them. 
king’s closet, and accompanied me through all | them 





are moving in an exalted sphere. | 
Their thought is not of spectators. They ask not | 


youngest a little nursing babe. 
them, and a line to the committee. 


woman if she would not go back to Crete. ‘O 


God! no,” she replies; ‘‘the Turks would murder 


us.”’—‘‘ From the Oak tothe Olive.” 
Harr-Way.— 
‘Three days he sailed to the northward, 
Young Harold, the Norseland king, 
Then loosed a keen-eyed raven 
And followed it on the wing. 
“Behold!” he cried to the sailors, 
‘‘Not yet half-way are we, 
For you see the keen-eyed raven 
Tracks backward over the sea.” 
And so to the northward farther 
He pierced the fitful mist; 
Then perched once more a raven, 
Unhooded, on his wrist. 
And the wildered bird went soaring 
Where the sight could scarce discern ; 
Then poised on its wing a moment, 
It flew out of sight astern. 
Then cried he aloud to the sailors, 
“Not yet half-way are we, 
For the keen-eyed raven seeth 
What the nearest land may be.” 
Still to the North! and darker 
A cloud grew up before, 
When he loosed another raven, 
And watched it swoop and soar. 
All eyes were strained to the utmost, 
And when, but the merest speck, 
They saw it start for the northward, 
Each knee was bent to the deck. 
“To the northward,” cried young Harold, 
‘To the northward go we then, 
For the land we seek is the nearest 
In the raven’s sharper ken!”’ 
Half-way to the restful haven! 
Ah! what can token it all? 
What hour is the sign for mortal 
To part that shadowy pal!. 
And have we a keen-eyed birdling 
In the little wee thing we love, 
To trust to the sky of angels 
That beckon it oft above ? 
And anon it seems like departing, 
When we lose it through our tears, 
But again it stoops o’er our pathway, 
And we live with it back our years. 
But the day we have half-way journeyed 
May come with its wail of woe, 
When this blithe, little, fluttering spirit 
Descries the way it would go. 
So it leaves us, winging to heaven! 
Alas! can we see it no more? 
But doth not the track it has shown us 
Lead straight to that holy shore? 
—Round Table. 


Facrt1®.—The following is a copy of an ex- | 


cuse sent by a parent to a school-teacher in Chi- 
cago :— 
Miss W—— :—The bearer, 0O—— H—-, the 


| youngest and therefore spoiled son of his mother, 
| was sick this morning on account of having got 
; cold last evening in trying his boots through God 
| knows how many ditcies and gutters of the city , 


by final approvement of his indulgent mother. 
If you even never will grant him recess you only 
H—— H ‘ 


Mr. Jones, who intended taking his wife out 


| for a drive one day, asked his milkman (who 


possessed a very spirited horse) for the loan of 
the animal, which request was granted. How- 


| ever, Mr. Jones was not a good driver, and had 


great difficultv in managing the horse, which at 
last became ungovernable, and, to the great hor- 
Mr. Jones 
did not know what to do, and a serious accident 
seemed unavoidable when all of a sudden Mr. 


} Jones remembering the services for which the 
' horse was used, and calling out with a stentorian 


voice, “Milk ch! milk oh!’ the horse stopped in- 
stantly, to their great joy at this tamiliar cry, 


/and Mr. and Mrs Jones got home sately, with- 
| out any further incident, save that when they re- 
; turned home in the evening, on passing a pump 
| in th> neighborhood, the horse would not stir an 


inch, until Mr. Jones got down and worked the 


| pump-handle a dozen times; after which opera- | 
| tion it moved on directly; and to finish off the wersity education, vet-his atiainments-wide bett 
| 3 rf - sity education, v is atty s we > 

, day's pleasure, it stopped at all the customers of - 4 r . . a ess 


the milkman, in the road where Mr. Jones lives, 
his house being at the turther end. 
I wrote some lines once on a time, 
In wondrous merry mood, 
And thought, as usual, men would say 
They were exceeding good. 
They were so queer, so very queer, 
1 laughed as I would die; 
Albeit, in the general way, 
A sober man am I. 
I called my servant, and he came; 
, How kind it was of him, 
To mind a slender man like me, 
He of mighty limb. 
These to the printer! I exclaimed ; 
And, in my humorous way, 
T added (as a trifling jest), 
‘There'll be the devil to pay.” 
He took the paper, and I watched, 
And saw him peep within; 
At tirst a line he read, his face 
Was all upon the grin. 
He read the next; his grin grew broad, 
And shot from ear to ear; 
He read the third; a chuckling noise 
I now began to hear; 
The fourth—he broke into a roar; 
The fifth—his waistband split; 
The sixth—he burst five buttons off, 
And tumbled in a fit. 
Ten days and nights, with sleepless eye, 
I watched that wretched man; 
And since, I never dare to write 
As funny as I can. 
—Holmes. 


Bread we give 
We ask the 


The gods are what you make them, 
As earth shall Asgard prove; 
And hate will come of hating, 

And love will come of love. 
Make dole of skyr and black bread, 
That old and young may live; 

And look to Frey ter favor 
When first like Frey you give. 
Even now o’er Njord’s sea-meadows 
The summer dawn begins; 
The tun shall have its harvest, 
The fiord its glancing fins.” 
Then up and swore Jarl ‘Thorkell: 
“By Gimli and by Hel, 
O Vala of Thingvalla, 
Thou singest wise and well! 
Too dear the /Esir’s favors 
Bought with our children’s lives; 
Better die than shame in living 
Gur mothers and our wives. 
The full shall give his portion 
To him who hath most need; 
Of curdled skyr and black bread, 
Be daily dole decreed.” 


He broke from off his neck-chain 
Three links of beaten gold; 

And each man, at his bidding, 
Brought gifts for young and old. 


Then mothers nursed their children, 
And daughters fed their sires, 

And Health sat down with Plenty 
Betore the next Yule fires. 

The Horg-stones stand in Rykdal; 
The Doom-ring still remains; 

But the snows ofa thousand winters 
Have washed away the stains! 


Christ ruleth now; the /¥sir 
Have tound their twilight dim; 
And, wiser than she dreamed, of old 
The Vala sang of Him! 


—Altlantic Monthly. 


Avy Ovp Boston Mercuant.—Peter C. Brooks 
was born in North Yarmouth, Me., January 6, 
1769, his father, Rev. Edward Brooks, being then 
a settled clergyman in that place. Soon after his 
birth, his father returned to Medford, Mass., his 
native town, to which the family was strongly at- 
tached, and there he died prematurely, in 1781. 
the son heing only twelve years of age. 

As soon as the subject of this sketch arrived at 
maturity, he repaired to Boston, gifted only witha 
common school education, and without pecuniary 
means, to seek his fortune. The rich men of that 
city were then in especial want of young men of 
talent and character, by whom they could be 
assisted in the care of their property and business. 
Mr. Brooks soon proved to them that he had 
business talents of the highest order, and these 
were united with great modesty, and an integrity 
that never received from youth to old age a 
| single blemish. 

At the time referred to, there were no insurance 
companies in Boston, and Mr. Brooks had the 
| Sagacity to see the need of a substitute, and hence 
established himself as an insurance broker, 
particularly for marine policies. Most of the 
capitalists had such confidence in his judgment, 
that they became underwriters in his office. With 
the rapidly-increasing commerce of the country, 
the business of Mr. Brooks became large and 
lucrative, and, almost before he or any one else 
| thought of it, he was arich man. This was the 
| foundation of an estate estimated long before his 

death to amcunt to three millions ot dollars, more 
or less; but it was at least suttcient to furnish a 
moral to young men, which to them is worth 
more than any mere financial computation. — It 
shows how a small business, shrewdly com- 
-menced and skilltully prosecuted, will ordinarily 
lead to competence, if not to affluence. 

, The same good sense, manifested by Mr. 
| Brooks in his business affairs, was also exhibited 
by him in regard to his daughters when con- 
| tracting matrimonial alliances. He desired his 
| daughters, especially, to select wise and good 
j husbands rather than heartless and brainless 
| shadows of manhood, though possessed of wealth. 
| In illustration of this, it may be mentioned that 
Rev. Nathaniel L. Frothingham D. D., Hon. 
‘Edward Everett, and Hon. Charles Francis 
Adams, son of Jolin Quincy Adams, were his 
sons-in-law. 

Although Mr. Brooks did not receive an uni- 





) than many who had enjoyed those advantages. 

' As a man of business he had not a superior; and 
jin the social relations of life, he was an ac- 
/ complished Christian gentleman. 

; 


AxotaHeR Ov Boston Mercuant.—Samuel 
| Appleton, a rich merchant and distinguished 
philanthropist of Boston, was born in New Ipswich, 
N. H., 1766. His father was a_ respectable 
farmer, and the son spent his youth amidst the 
severe toils attendant on the pursuits of agricul- 
j tural life. Samuel shared his good fortune with 
his brother Nathan, who was his partner in 
mercantile business. Some amusing anecdotes 
are related of the early career of the subject of 
| this notice, illustrative of his humble origin and 
jhis fidelity. One of these is, that, when four- 
| teen years of age, his father hired him to assist a 
| drover of cattle ten miles through the woods, for 
; which service the father received twelve-and-a- 
| half cents. The boy satisfied the drover so well, 


that six and-a-quarter cents were given him asa | 


| gratuity. This was, perhaps the first money that 
| he could call his own. 

| When about twenty-one years of age, he left 
| home, and spent some time in clearing a lot of 
!new land in Maine, on which was a log-cabin; 
| the nearest residence was distant two miles, and 
his only guide to it was the marked trees. He 


/mext became a country schoolmaster, but after a | 
His | 


short time engaged in a small village-store. 
success was good, andin 1794 he removed to 
| Boston, where, with his brother Nathan, under 
}the firm of S. & N. Appleton, he embarked in 
commercial pursuits, and became one of the most 
| thrifty merchants in this city. His wealth 
increased rapidly ; and, from an early date in his 


this?” 

“What would you have, Amalie! I said I loved 
you; I love you still—but’— 

“But you love ambition, fame, the praise of 
men far better!”’ added she, bitterly. 

Thorwalsden started, and his features flushed ; 
for he felt actually the truth of her words. 

“Yes, you will leave gamie Denmark—you will 
leave your poor, fond old father and mother, 
whose only hope and only earthly joy is in you 
—you will leave me, and all who love the sound 
of your footateps, and go to a distant land, and 
furget us all?’ 

“Min Pige! you are cruel and unjust. I shall 


| back to thee, and we shall all be happy again.”’ 

“Never, Bertel, never! When once you have 
gone there is no more happiness for us. In heavy- 
en we may all meet again; on earthnever!?) Oh 
no, never more will you see in this life either 
your parents or poor, broken-hearted Amalie!” 
and again her sobs broke forth. 


paced the room in agitation. He was much dis- 
tressed, and once or twice he glanced at Amalie 
with evident hesitation. His past life, the pleas- 
ures of his youth, the endeared friends and 
scenes of his childhood, the affection of Amalie, 
the anguish of his parents at the approaching 
separation, all vividly passed in review, and whis- 
pered him to stay aud be happy in the city of his | 
birth. But a vision of Rome rose also and | 
beckoned him thither to earn renown, wealth and 
immortality. The pride of conscious genius | 
swelled his soul, and he felt that the die was cast | 
forever. 

He reseated himself by the side of Amalie, and | 
once more took her hand. She looked up, and | 
in one glance read his inmost thoughts. | 

“Go,” said she, “and fulfill yourdestiny. God’s | 
will be done! You will become a great man—| 
you will be the companion of princes and kings, 
and your name will extend the tame of your 
country to the utmost parts of the earth. I see 
it all; and let my selfish love perish! Only 
promise this—when you are hereatter in the full 
blaze of your triumph, sometime turn aside from 
the high-born, lovely dames who are thronging 
around and drop one tear to the memory of the 
\lowly Danish girl who loved you better than 
herself. Bertel, farewell!” 

The next day Thorwalsden quitted Copenha- 
gen for Rome, where he resided nearly the whole 
| remainder of his long life, and more than realized 
‘his own wild aspirations for tame. But the 
| prophecy of poor Amalie was literary fulfilled— 
he never more bebeld his parents, or his first true 
love! 
Nearly half a century had elasped, and the 
scene was Copenhagen, The streets were dense- | 
ly crowded with eager, sorrowing spectators, and | 
|every window of every house was filled with sad- , 
ily expectant faces. At length a cry, ‘They 
| come!” was echoed from group to group, and the 
crowds swayed to and fro under the sympathetic 
swell of common emotion. 

A withered old woman was seated at the upper 
window of a house, and when the cry was taken, 
she raised her wrinkled countenance, and passed 
| her hands over her eyes, as if to clear away the 
{mist of more than seventy winters. An immense 
| procession drew nigh. Appropriate military mu- 
sic proceeded, the corpse being conveyed to its 
| last earthly abiding place The king of the land, 
|the royal family, the nobility, the clergy, the 
learned, the brave, the gifted, the renowned, 
' walked after it. The banners of mourning were 
waved, the trumpets wailed, and thousands of 
‘sobs broke alike tram stern and gentle bre«sts, 
and tears from the eyes of warriors as well as love- 
ly women showered like rain. It was the funeral 
ot Bertel. Thorwalsden, with the Danish nation 
jfor mourners! And she, the old woman who gaz- 
jed at it as it slowly wound by—she was Amalie, 
| his first love! Thorwalsden had never married, 
| neither had she. 
| ‘Ah, Mimlen!’’ murmured the old woman, wip- 
| ing away tears trom a source which for many long 
| years had been dry, ‘how marvellous is the will 
‘of God! ‘To think that I should live to behold 
ithis sight! Poor, poor Bertel! All that I pre- 
dicted came to pass; but ah me! who knows 
' whether you might not have enjoyed a happier 
life after all had you stayed with your old tather 
;and mother, and married me! Ah, Himlen, | 
| there’s only One can tell! Poor, poor Bertel!” | 
| Four years more sped, and one fine Sabbath 
morning anaged and decrepit temale paintully 
dragged her weary limbs through the crowded 
rooms of that wondrous building known as Thor- 
walsden’s Museum. She paused not to glance at 
jthe matchless works of the sculptor, but crept to 
{an open doorway leading into the inner quadran- 
| gle, in the center of which a low tomb of gray | 
marble incloses the mortal remains of im) whose | 
hand created tie works which fill the edifice. 
Step by step she drew close to the tomb, and sank 
on the pavement by its side. Then she lad 
down her crutch, and pressed her bony hands 
tight over her skinny brow. “Ja, ja,’ murmured 
she; ‘‘they told me to lie here, and I prayed to 
God to grant me strength to crawl to the spot— 
and He has heard me. Ah, Himlen, I can die 
happy now!” 

Sue then withdrew her hands, and peered at 
the simple but all-compreliensive inscription ot 
“Bertel Thorwalsden,”’ deeply cut on the side of 
the tomb. Then she raised her forefinger and | 
earnestly traced with it every letter to the end. 
Similing feebly, she let fall her hand, and compla- 
, cently smiled. while an evanescent gleam of sub- 
jtle emotion lighted up her lineaments. ‘’Tis 
true; he moulders here. Poor Bertel, we shail 
meet again—in heaven!” 
| Her eyes closed and her head slowly sank upon 
her breast, in which attitude she remained until 
one of the officers of the museum, who had no- 
ticed her singular behavior, came up. 

“Gammel kone,” (old wife,) said he, “what 
are you doing ?”’ 
| She answere] not; and he slightly touched her 
shoulder, thinking she was asleep. Her body 
j; gently slid tothe ground at the touch, and he 
_ then saw that she slept the sleep of death.— Cham- 


| 
| 











| 
} 


j evs’ Edinburgh Journal. 


icome back to my old father and mother—come 
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Thorwalsden abruptly rose from his chair and; ———- 
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France and 
Germany. 


GOLD AND SILVER COIN, 


— ALSO— 


BONDS AND STOCKS. 


Aug 22. ly 


AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Successors to NOURSE, MASON & CO., 


| AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 


SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, Erc. 
Quincy Ilall, Boston. 
53 Beekman Street, New York. 
Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. 


Aug. 1. 3m 


ALLEN’S 

New Photographic Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, 

BOSTON, 


Have so superior in Boston for conveuience, light or facili- 
ued in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, | 


or LIFE-SIZE, on the 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho-~ 


tographes cheerfully shown. July 4. 


i; 


- ELLIOT & Cwo., 
Ne. 322 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C., 


AND DEALERSIN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
#™ Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassersand 
Tachera tf July 4. 


TAKE THE 
FIRST PREMIUMS (two medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 


And are mentioned in the award as 


“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


June 5. 148 Milk Street, Boston. ly 


OLD ACCOUNT-BOOKS, 


NEWSPAPERS, PAMPHLETS, &c.. are wanted, and will 
immediately be put into paper. without being ex posed to in 
spectica. The hichest casb prices paid 
GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
PaPerR MaNvractuaers, 
Simmons’ Block, 45 Water Street. Boston. 
Aug. 15. tf 


WINNER'S 
PERFECT GUIDES for violin, flute and guitar, accordeon, 
piano. melodeon. cabinet orzan, fife flageolet and clarionet. 
Containing instractions designed to enable the pupil to ob- 
tain a knowledge of piaying without a teacher; with a 
choice collection of every variety of popular music. Price 
of each, 75 cents. Teachers. pupils and dealers, desirous 
of obtaining a low-priced instruction book , and at the same 
time one that is useful and attractive, will find these books 
fully suited to their wants. The instructions are given in 
a manner adapted to the comprehension of all grades of 
scholars. The exerrizes. illustrating and enforcing the les- 
sons, are not dry and tedious, but sprightly and enlivening, 
and the selections of music, varying from the simple to the 
difficult. comprise the most popular melodies of the day. 
Mailed post-paid by DITSON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

Aug. 22. St 277 Washingtou street. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES | 


CONCERTINA 
AND DULCIMER BOOKS. —German Concertina Instructor, 
a course of studies and excercises with a collection of choice 
music 7o cts. English Concertina without a Master, full 
instructions and music, 75 ets. Howe's German Concertina, 
75 cts. Winner's Perteet Guide tor the German Concertina, 
{ containing complete instructions and choice music, 75 cta. 
| Sedgwick 's German Concertina, 75 cts. Dulcimer witheut a 
| 
' 
| 





Master, instructions and Music, by Durand, 75 ets. Dul- 
cimer Instructor, lessons and exercises and music by'J. 
Mailed postpaid 

OLIVEK DITSON & CO., PuBLisuers, 
277 Washington street. 


| Low, 50 ets. 


| Aug. 29. 3t 


WILLIAM DOOGUE 
| Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Picnics, 
| Festivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by special 
messenger or express, and orders by mail aud telegraph, 
| will be promptly answered. 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
No. 679 Washington Street, 
BETWEEN COMMON AND WARRENTON. 





July 4 3n 





- INSURANCE. 


Sasa MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
» seit 


CASH FUND OVER $285,000. 





INSURES 
Dwelling Tlouses, 

Ileusechold Furniture, 
store Buildings, 
Churches, 

Farm Property, 
And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is paying 40 
per cent. dividend on all expiring 5 years’ risks, and 20 per 
cent. on annual risks. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
4° ‘This Company has paid over $425,000 in losses, and 
over *225,000 in dividends, since commencement et busi- 
ness, filteen years ago. 
WILLIAM 8. MORTON, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


HOME OFFICE: Quincy, Mass. 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No. 27 
State Street. 
Aug. 29. 3m 
ge E NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 
$200,000, 
' and cash assets EXCEEDING 
| $500,000, 
| continue to insure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandise 
| Furniture, and other property; also on Buildings, for one 
| or five years, not exceeding 
| $20,000 
on one risk, at their office, No. 1 Uld State House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS : 
Johau Jeffries, Jr., 
A.A Wellington, 
Sampeon Reed, 
Franklin Ilaven, Ed. Wigglesworth 
Ezra ©. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer, 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Invinu Morse, Secretary. Aug. 15. 











Jacob Sleeper, 
John ©. Petter, 
Paul Adawa, 


| Silas Peirce, 

| Albert Bowker, 
John P. Ober, 

| C. Henry Parker, 
Benj. E. Bates, 


| eo INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERCY M. DOVE.........c000- ... MANAGER 


. 810,000,000 

®6,000,000 
| Fire Premiums in 1864 $2,000,000 
Tbe above amounts represent GOLD. 


Authorized Capital 
| Paid upe pital and Reserves 


Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims. 


| [nsures against the hazards of FIREon Merchandize and 
! other property at equitable rates of premium. Buildings in- 
sured on tavorable terms for one or tive years. 

Thixcompany with its anple resources, affords to insurers 
the most wn urstronable security, while it willever be distin- 
| guished for promptitwde and Irberality in the settlement of 
| claims. 

Policies issued and all losses settled at the 


Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street 





| SLPISPIEN HIGGINSON, 
| Agent und Attorney fer the Cov pnay,. 
| W. CU. HIGGINSON Surveyor. ly July 4. 
\ EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUKANCE 
~a~ 
COMPANY. BOSTON. 
Cash Asscts, $3,600,000, 











This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Compary in 
the United States, has been uniformly successful alwaye 


making iarge and regular returns in cash to all policy hold- ; 
It is strictly av) 


ers. Last cash dividend, FORTY PER CENT. 
institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent 10 all 
' ite workings and tendencies 

Economy, caution in its risks. and prudent investments, 
characterize this Company. Being purely mutual, it ine 
sures at the lowest possibile rates. and, it the prewiums paid 
exceed the actual! cost, the surpius is returned. 

Parties at a distance may insure frcm blanks, which wil 
be torwarded free of expense. 

Documents showing the benefits of Life Insurance. with 


| the advantages of the Mutual Plan. and the superior posi. | 


tion and marked suecess of this Company, and explaining 


the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay- | 


ment. may be obtained, free of expense. upon applica‘ion, 
either personally or by mail, to the officers or agents 01 the 
Company. 


| Directors. 

John A. Andrew. Thos. A. Dexter. M.P. Wilder, Sewel 
Tappen. Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis, Geo. H. Folger, F. 
| C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory. Homer Bartlett. 

B. F. STEVENS. President. 
} JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Serretay 
| W.W Mortasn, M. D., Medical Examiner. July 4 





| CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


' 
ITY OF BOSTON.—Mocstr Hore Ceme- 
TerRY —The public are respectfully informed that from 
the first day of May to the first day of November, convey- 
ance to the Cemetery can be had three times daily by the 

| Metropolitan Railroad cars, which leave the corner of Tre- 
mont and Bromfield streets, for Jamaica Plain, at 12.50, | 
1 ¥). and 2.5) o'clock, connecting with a coach for the ex- | 


| clusive use of passengers for Mount Hope. Returning, will | 


| leave the Cemetery at 2.30, 330 and 6 o’elock. 


Through | 
fare, each way, 16 cents. 

For the Board of Trustees. 

May 2. 6m EDWARD A. WHITE, Chairman. 





That it has succeeded in pleasing a portion of the cémmu- 
nity, at least, we subjoin the following from recent testimo- 
nials:— 

Says an eminent Judge of our State,— 


“You make too good a paper. My only complaint is I 
have to read the whole of it.” 


Says a prominent clergyman,— 

“T enclose my subscription, for a vear, with unusual 
cheerfulness for such an occasion. It is not often that L 
think I get so surely my money's worth. The uncompro- 
mising radicalism of your paper is very refreshing. . . . I re- 
joice that Boston has one paper that steers by principle and 
not by policy.” 

Says one of the Executive Councillors of Massachusetts,— 

“Tam very much pleased with the Commonwealth, and 


read ic with great interest. 1 hope you will continue to 
wield the axe manfully.’’ 


Says a well-known ex-Professor of Dartmouth College,— 


“It gives me pleasure to anticipate another year’s reading 
of your sparkling, independent and patriotic paper.” 


Says an eminent teacher of New Bedford,— 

“T cannot do without the Commonwwraith’s sound, fresh, 
earnest words in politics, its worthy notice aud discussion 
of social and scientific topics, and its discriminating litera- 
ry articles.”’ 


A lady writes ,— 

“I think your paper comes nearer than any other to tell- 
ing the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
Christianity and politics seem to be more sadly dissevered 
than ever before, and it is hard to see anything very bright 
ahead. But I trust we shall not be wholly left to our own 
devices. You, at least, will have the satisfaction of think- 
ing that you have done what you could.” 


The Commonwealth is one of the most sterling, spirited 
weeklies in Massachusetts.— New York Liberal Caristian. 


The Boston Commonwealth is one of the best of our ex 
changes. Itisa paper of progress, a radical of the best 
kind, and we are glad to know that it is very successful.— 
Patladelphia City Item. 


The Commonwealth is now an established ‘‘institution,”’ 
and one of the most readable papers, as well as one of the 
ablest exponents of radicalism, in the Union.—New York 
Evening Post. 


As a weekly ‘Journal of Politics, Literature Art and 
News,” the Boston Commonwealth tills a higher and better 
place in our journalisin than many of our other exchanges. 
Whatever is most trenchant and significant in political say- 
ing or Writing; whatever has an essential bearing upou the 
state of opinion and the purposes of the great parties ; 
what is fresh, piquant and admirable in current literary 
work, expecially trom the pens of the gifted authorhood 
which is one of the brightest belongings of Boston and the 
region round about, is sure to be presented in its hand- 
some columns, with a smiling countenance, in keeping 
with the gcspel of goodwill and hopeful human faith, whieh 
it proclaims, and glories in upholding. With so dauntiless 
a hand at the helm, and ita choice contributors and corres- 
pondents, distributed froin St. Louis to Paris, there is no 
journal extant which can give so large a three-dollars’ 
worth of live reading to its subscribers as the Common 
wealth.— Taunton Gazette. 


These show the esteem in which the Commonwealth is 
held by its present readers. 
Terms of Subseription: 
One copy, one year, to city subscribers 
One copy, One year, to mail subscribers 
GH Remit funds in Money Oxpers or Reoistensp Lat 


} 
| TEKS lo ensure safety. Address 


CHARLES W. SLACK, : 


(“THE COMMONWEALTH,”) 


8 Bromficld Street, near Washington Stre 


BOSTON, MASS. 





| ARTISTIC PAINTING. 
HABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 
EHresco Painters 


| In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 

Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 

Rooms No. 608 Waskingteon St., Boston. 

} 

| 

| They are prepared design to and execnte every description 

| of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings, 
private residences, halls, hotels, &e. (Gilding ana Emboss- 
ting on Glass, Every description of wood finished in wax 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 


% 
LUCAS HABERSTROH. CHRISTOPHER NEBDHAM. 


June 27. tf 
REAL ESTATE. 


§.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


—or— 


| REAL ESTATE, 


| No. 11 Bromitield st., Boston. 
June 6. tf 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 


| CA TERS, on the shortest notice andat reasonab! 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


argeorsmall, Every requisite furnished from Table 
Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 

WEDDING CAKE 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style 
Superier Ice-Creams, Cake and Cenfec-_ 
sienary of all sorts Aug. 1. 


f 











